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“SNAPSHOTS” FROM PINEHURST 


Golf, “chariot races” and other outdoor recreations followed the business sessions at the recent an- 
nual Spring Meeting of the Executive Council, and of the Executive Committee of the Sections 
of the American Bankers’ Association at the delightful North Carolina resort. 
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OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


BUSINESS WAITS ON FREE MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL 


O hold inviolate and resist open as 
well as covert invasion of the rights 
of property—that is today the 
outstanding issue which must unite 

and impart renewed incentive to all en- 
lightened elements in our social, political 
and industrial life. It has, indeed, become a 
matter of very grave and immediate con- 
cern to preserve the instinct among men 
that kindles initiative and constructive 
genius, that makes for achievement and the 
rightful accumulation of property. Passive 
resistance can be of little avail when we see 
the institution of private property and the 
useful employments of capital assailed from 
so many angles. 

On the one hand, organized labor holds 
forth, its despotic leaders openly defiant of 
law and economic necessities. In the back- 
ground are skulking figures busily sowing 
the seed discontent and revolutionary 
doctrine among the masses of illiterates and 
“undigested” aliens. ‘Boring in’ from be- 
low there is the sinuous trail taxation, 
rendered even more withering in its effect 
upon incomes, earnings, invested and in- 
herited wealth by recent court interpreta- 
tions which, in effect, favor the general 
trend for dispersion of wealth and against 
its accumulation. 

There was never a time when tke conduct 
of our national affairs called for more force- 


ful, intelligent and far-seeing leadership. 
Greater vigilance and courage are needed to 
protect America’s free institutions and pre- 
vent emasculation of the constitutional safe- 
guards provided in our national charter. 
There is a demand for a more militant 
allegiance and more virile contacts between 
the forces of diligent citizenship and the in- 
strumentalities of Government. Instead of 
frittering away valuable time on emergency 
tariffs and dogmatic political questions, the 
Administration can render no greater serv- 
ice than to charge all agencies of Govern- 
ment—the executive and legislative as well 
as the judiciary—to wee in eliminating 
evils that strike at the bone and sinew of 
our national existence. 

It is not the avowed enemies of society 
and wealth who occasion most concern. 
True, the infection of bolshevism, anarchy 
and socialism with which the Old World is 
afflicted, finds a certain breeding ground in 
our congested industrial centers and among 
our mixed populations, chiefly because the 
alloy in the “melting pot” has grown cold. 
There is enough of the residuum of sound 
Americanism left, however, to deal effec- 
tively with incendiary and revolutionary ad- 
ventures. The real dangers which threaten 
the sanctity of private property and seek 
to undermine capitalistic enterprise are 
more subtle and hidden. 
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Whether due to alien influences or to 
doubtful reckoning in the guidance of gov- 
ernment and political affairs during the last 
decade, the fact has become more insistent 
that private property, business enterprise, 
invested and inherited wealth have been 
subjected to constantly bolder attack. There 
has been a palpable weakening in the pro- 
tection vouchsafed by law and constitu- 
tional barriers. 

Functions of government have been vig- 
orously employed in breaking up efficiently 
organized productive units. | Numerous 
commissions have been created to supervise, 
wall-up and curb every ‘kind of business. 
But no steps have been taken to stop union 
labor, ‘‘co-operative” and “‘open price” or- 
ganizations, embued with selfish motives, 
from building up colossal monopolies. We 
know only too well today that the country 
is reaping the results of such government 
tolerance and encouragement of the ‘‘closed 
shop” and other paternal excesses. 

By far the most important duty of the 
present Administration and of Congress is 
that of helping to restore confidence in the 
employment of capital and in the protec- 
tion of private property. Tariff legislation 
can be of no avail so long as capital shrinks 
from established or new enterprise. It is 
only too clear that back of the demand of 
labor leaders there is a well defined purpose 
to contro] industry and _ transportation, 
cripple production and reduce efficiency so 
as to make “nationalization,” government 
control and even communism appear more 
palatable. Capital lies dormant today be- 
cause labor consumes a far greater share of 
earnings than it is entitled to and sets its 
face against economic adjustments. 
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RECENT DECISIONS AGGRAVATE 
TAX EVILS 

HERE is another force, even more 
qt destructive in its paralyzing effect 

upon business, capitalistic enterprise 
and the rightful enjoyment of private 
property. That is taxation. There has 
never been more illuminating evidence 
that “the power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” Under the emergency of war 
there was no quarrel with the government 
in availing~itself of the taxing power to 
create sources of revenue. Inequalities and 
punitive features of Federal income, estate 
and profits tax laws were patiently endured. 


Two and a half years have elapsed since 
the armistice was signed. During that 
period of economic reaction no single factor 
exerted a more blighting influence than con- 
tinued enforcement of war-time tax sched- 
ules in keeping up prices, stimulating in- 
flation and interfering with the processes of 
readjustment. It has served as an incu- 
bator of social and industrial disorder while 
capital has been withdrawn from the or- 
dinary channels of enterprise and sought 
safety in tax-exempt municipal and govern- 
ment securities. Foreign trade languishes, 
non-employment increases, industry and 
trade operate from hand-to-mouth, basis. 
“Frozen credits’ continue to be tied up in 
agricultural, cotton and mercantile ac- 
counts, chiefly because of the embargo on 
the free flow of capital and the punitive 
levies on wealth. We continue to be deluged 
with gold from abroad and the Federal Re- 
serve banks are daily growing in reserve 
power. But what does our great productive 
capacity and creditor position avail when 
capital and private property are threatened 
from so many quarters and denied the pro- 
tection of the law that is their due ? 

Today the whole tax situation has been 
aggravated by recent decisions handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court, 
especially in connection with the interpre- 
tation of capital assets, income and earnings 
under the Federal income, excess profits, 
estates and inheritance tax laws. These 
decisions, which enable the Government to 
practically confiscate wealth and income re- 
gardless of considerations of equity or con- 
stitutional protection, reflect not upon the 
reasoning of the Supreme Court but simply 
confirm the unjust and punitive character 
of taxation, laid under the stress of war, but 
perpetuated in time of peace. The burden 
laid upon fiduciary property, trusts and es- 
tates under administration, have become 
especially harmful, not alone because of the 
effect upon beneficiaries and cestui que 
trustents but upon the use of wealth for 
productive, transportation and industrial 
advancement. There can be no genuine 
revival of business, no adequate financing 
of exports, no invigoration of trade and ir- 
dustry until Congress abolishes obnoxious tax 
laws and until the Republican Administra- 
tion restores to private property and capital 
enterprise the needed assurances of protec- 
tion. 
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CONSERVATION OF FIDUCIARY 
PROPERTY 


S faithful stewards and administrators 
A of a large part of the fiduciary wealth 

of the country the trust companies 
not only occupy most responsible relation- 
ships but are in position to render invaluable 
service to both the living and in carrying out 
the wishes of the dead. This enables trust 
company officials to appreciate how essen- 
tial it is for the good of society and the in- 
tegrity of our economic structure in general, 
that private property must be protected not 
only against unjust taxation but also in 
the due carrying out of the processes of 
equity and law, especially as relates to trust 
property or estates managed in behalf of 
those who have passed away. 


Trust companies are concerned not only 
in matters of administration and in dis- 
charging their duties as trustees, executors, 
administrators and guardians, but should 
also lend the weight of their influence and 
counsel toward restoring fairness and justice 
in our policies of tax legislation; in resisting 


Davip H. BLAIR 


Prominent lawyer, business man and former educator of 
Winston-Selem, N.C., who has been appointed by President 


Harding as C ommissione r of Internal Revenue 
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the tendency to deprive men of the incentive 
to acquire wealth and enjoy the fruits of 
personal thrift and industry. In fact, both 
banks and trust companies have a duty in 
common to assist in counteracting the tide 
of false propaganda and vicious theories as 
to the uses of wealth and property by means 
of encouraging sound economic education 
and by taking a more active part in public 
affairs. Unfortunately our ablest men do 
not sit in Congress and legislative seats. 

“Wealth is not inimical to welfare, it 
ought to be its friendliest agency,’ said 
President Harding in his inaugural address. 
That is precisely the best conception of 
trust company service, which not only aims 
to protect property and wealth with its 
composite experience, its stability and 
sponsibility of management as well as im- 
partial interpretation of legal and moral 
obligations, but to serve society and human 
welfare. The growth and wonderful pos- 
sibilities offered through the creation of 
Community Trusts and Foundations is but 
one expression of that service. 





COLONEL FRANK WHITE 


President Middlewest Trust Company of Valley City and 
former Governor of North Dakota who has bee ppointe 
Treasurer of the United States 
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INHERITANCE TAXES NOT DE- 
DUCTIBLE UNDER FEDERAL 
ESTATE TAX 


HE United States Supreme Court has 
decided that inheritance, legacy, suc- 

cession or transfer taxes paid under 
State inheritance tax laws are not deduct- 
ible in the determination of the net estate 
subject to the Federal Estate tax. The 
Court also upholds the constitutionality of 
the estate tax provision in the Revenue Act 
of 1916. By virtue of this decision the 
Government retains large sums paid by 
executors under duress. 

The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court by the New York Trust Company as 
executors under the will of the late Harson 
Purdy of New York, who died in 1916, leav- 
ing an estate of nearly $800,000 net. Upon 
this estate the executor paid inheritance 
and succession taxes to various States, in- 
cluding New York, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kansas and Colorado, amount- 
ing to $37,769. In the appeal from the de- 
cision of the District Court, the executors 
claimed that such inheritance taxes paid to 
States were deductible in determining the 
net estate subject to the Federal Estate 
Tax. The plaintiffs also raised the question 
of constitutionality of the Estate tax pro- 
vision in the Act of 1916 on the ground that 
it was an usurpation of the sovereign power 
of the State to regulate descent and dis- 
tribution. 


The above decision, follows closely upon 
the decision reviewed last month in Trust 
ComPANIES in the so-called Ryerson case, 
holding that profits derived from sale of 
capital assets of an estate or trust must be 
treated as income instead of appreciation 
of capital assets under the Federal Income 
Tax law. Another important case soon to 
be decided by the Supreme Court relates to 
deduction of all inheritance taxes from in- 
come assessed under the Federal Income 
Tax law. These cases involve large sums of 
taxes paid under protest and indicate how 
heavily Federal estate and income taxes fall 
upon fiduciary property. Considering the 
levies under State inheritance tax laws it is 
a case of ‘dog eat dog,” with the logical 
consequence that little is left to benefici- 
aries of estates or trusts. 

The recent unanimous decision of the 
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Supreme Court in the La Belle Iron Works 
case to the effect that appreciation of capital 
value may not be added to “invested capi- 
tal” for purpose of computing the excess 
profits tax is consistent with other recent 
decisions and renders clear the urgent need 
of revising the basis of Federal taxation. 
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TRUST COMPANY PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN TO BE 
CONTINUED 


HE Executive Committee of the Trust 
Company Division, American Bank- 
ers’ Association, at the recent Spring 

Meeting at Pinehurst, voted to continue the 
national publicity campaign which was 
launched last January through the use of 
selected magazines with national circulation 
and co-ordinated with material used by 
trust companies in their local newspapers 
and in follow-up literature. At the Pine- 
hurst meeting the favorable results obtained 
thus far through the campaign were sum- 
marized by Mr. E. H. Sisson, chairman of 
the Committee on Publicity. Over seven 
hundred trust companies are affiliated with 
the campaign and using the material. In 
addition to apportionment of a levy for 
expenses of the campaign based upon one- 
one hundredth of one per cent. of czpital, 
surplus and undivided profits of all par- 
ticipating trust companies the subscriptions 
for the ensuing campaign will require a 
minimum of $25 for smaller companies. 

Interesting reports were presented at the 
Spring meeting by the chairmen of the 
various committees, including the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation, presented by 
Chairman Henry M. Campbell; the Com- 
mittee on Protective Laws, presented by 
Nathan Prince; the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Bar, by William S. Miller, 
and the Committee on Community Trusts, 
by Chairman Frank J. Parsons. Trust 
companies were urged by Mr. Campbell, as 
chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation, to assist in bringing about the 
passage of the bill which has been re-in- 
troduced at the present session of Congress, 
to provide for final determination of the 
value of estates as a basis for fixing inherit- 
ance taxes and relieving trustees from the 
responsibility Of having accounts reviewed 
after property has been distributed. 
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‘PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


SUBJECT of very direct and practi- 

cal concern to trust companies and 

banks as trustees in connection with 
investment and treatment of trust funds, 
is that of amortization of premiums and 
accumulation of discounts on bonds and 
similar obligations, received at values above 
or below par, under residuary trusts created 
by wills of decedents. The advisability of 
such adjustment of premiums and discounts 
from year to year, both from the standpoint 
of fulfilling the requirements exacted from 
trustees and as affecting the rights of life- 
tenants and remaindermen, is particularly 
deserving of attention because of the situa- 
tion existing in the investment market and 
because of the likelihood of an early court 
interpretation as to the duty of trustees to 
accumulate discounts. 

The questions of sound practice and of 
law involved in this important phase of 
trust administration, were most ably dis- 
cussed in an article by Mr. Frederick 
Vierling, vice president and trust officer of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 


BANQUET OF MISSOURI TRUST OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
Held at Missouri Athletic Association, St. Louis, May 16th, with Festus J. Wade, President of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, presiding 
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St. Louis, which appeared in the February, 
1921, issue of TRust ComPANIES Magazine. 
Mr. Vierling is one of the foremost authori- 
ties on principles of procedure and law 
governing trusteeships. The conclusions 
which he advanced in his article have called 
forth widespread interest among trust offi- 
cers and trustees. In the correspondence 
which has since passed between the author 
and officers of trust companies, the fact has 
developed that comparatively few trust 
companies have given the consideration 
that is deserved to the matter of amortiza- 
tion of premiums and accumulation of dis- 
counts on bonds received or purchased as 
trust investments at prices other than par. 
Among trust companies which have given 
attention to such adjustments there is an 
absence of uniformity as to practice. 

In this issue of TRust Companies, Mr. 
Vierling presents another article under the 
same title in which he discusses various 
points brought out in his correspondence 
with other trust officers and touched upon 
in his previous article. This article is 
recommended to the careful study of trust 
officers and trustees generally. 
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IS LOWERING OF REDISCOUNT 
RATE A WISE MOVE? 


HE recent reduction in rediscount 
‘T rates on commercial paper from 7 to 

614 per cent., announced by the 
Federal Reserve Banks of New York, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Atlanta, follow- 
ing the earlier reduction from 7 to 6 per 
cent. by the Boston bank, indicates a change 
in policy on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the wisdom of which remains to be 
demonstrated by further developments. If 
such action was intended to relieve the credit 
situation and make borrowing easier, es- 
pecially in those districts where banks are 
encumbered with indebtedness and non- 
liquid loans, such hope has thus far not been 
realized. Market and time rates for money 
still range at the previous high level. 

If the relaxation in official discount rates 
do not lead to renewed inflation it will be 
due solely to the wisdom and conservative 
sense which characterizes banking judgment 
in their loan policy. It is certainly to the 
credit of our banks and trust companies 
that they have not yielded to the pressure 
to make borrowing easier and more attrac- 
tive with a great mass of “frozen credits,”’ 
and considerable Government indebtedness 
still to be worked off. There is likewise no 
evidence that banks are giving in to the 
temptation, which the Federal Reserve 
banks are in effect throwing in their way, to 
profit from the difference in market and re- 
discount rates. It may be too early to look 
for such consequences, but it is significant 
that the volume of bills discounted and held 
at the Federal Reserve Banks as well as the 
amount of Federal Reserve notes in circu- 
lation, continue to show successive con- 
traction. On May 18th, total bills on hand 
amounted to $1,924,220,000 as against 
$2,160,547,000 on May 4th. During the 
same period Federal Reserve notes in cir- 
culation were reduced $61,000,000. 

While the Federal Reserve Banks have 
reported steadily increasing ratio of reserve 
which averaged 57 per cent. on May 18th, 
the highest since the middle of 1918, this 
improvement was chiefly due to the ab- 
normal inflow of gold influenced by the 
foreign exchange situation. The fact that 
the Bank of England rate was reduced to 
614 per cent. does not possess its former 
significance in money markets. 
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LOCAL ADJUSTMENT OF FEE* 
FOR TRUST SERVICE 
mitted by the Committee on Fees of 

the New York City gage of 
duciary Capacities which ccmeians the 
preliminary step in an effort to adjust 
and corporations upon a more equitable and 
standard basis. The schedule embraces 
trusts, safe-keeping accounts and services 
rendered to corporations as trustees under 
in other capacities. 

Because of the large volume of trust busi- 
broad scope of services, the results of such 
proposed adjustment of charges in this city 
the part of trust companies and banks 
exercising fiduciary powers. Expenses of 
creased very materially because of their 
greater variety and demand for specializa- 
ing out of income tax, estate and inheritance 
taxes. 


TENTATIVE report has been sub- 
Trust Companies and Banks in Their Fi- 
charges for fiduciary services to individuals 
services in testamentary trusts, voluntary 
mortgages, transfer agents, registrar and 
ness conducted in New York City, and the 
will be awaited with interest generally on 
rendering efficient trust service have in- 
tion as well as additional requirements grow- 

There 


New York to 


is no attempt in 
arrive at a hard and fast rule applicable 
to all cases but to offer a schedule of fair and 
reasonable compensation which will inter- 


pret a consensus of opinion. The major 
portion of the tentative report relates to 
charges for the various types of service 
rendered corporations. 

The adjustment of trust charges along 
lines to meet local requirements and condi- 
tions is in line with the recommendation 
made by the Committee on Standardization 
of Charges of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers’ Association in 
presenting its revised national schedule 
at the last annual meeting of the Divi- 
sion. 

In Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and in California, trust companies are al- 
ready observing schedules which have been 
prepared to meet such local needs. Similar 
steps are in progress in other cities and 
commonwealths, all of which will help to 
place trust business upon a fair basis of 
remuneration consistent with the character 
of service rendered. 
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ESSENCE OF COMPULSORY ‘PAR 
COLLECTION”? CONTROVERSY 


HE relatively small but militant 
groups of non-member banks in the 

South, which are offering vigorous 
resistance through the courts and legisla- 
tures to the efforts of Federal Reserve banks 
to enforce universal remittance of checks at 
par, recently scored a technical victory 
when the U. S. Supreme Court reversed a 
decree of the Georgia court which had re- 
fused to enjoin the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta from collecting items drawn on 
non-member banks. The decision related 
solely to jurisdiction and cause of action. 
No attempt was made to pass upon broad 
questions of authority, and the matter is re- 
manded to the District Court of Georgia 
where the next step is expected to be on 
trial of merits, 

Although the Federal Reserve banks will 
continue to collect checks drawn upon 
banks in the “par list,” the situation calls 
for a frank “show down’’ on legislative, 
economic and constitutional points. The 
present enactment, Section 13, of the Re- 


serve Act, around which controversy rages, 


affords no basis for definite settlement. The 
weight of court decisions is against the 
authority of Congress to regulate the busi- 
ness or functions of State banks which do 
not voluntarily subscribe to par remittance. 
That is the impelling motive for recent 
legislation which definitely authorizes State 
banks to make “reasonable exchange 
charges,” adopted by the legislatures of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Dakota, 
Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina and 
Tennessee. It is upon this issue chiefly 
that membership has been enrolled in the 
National and State Bankers’ Protective 
Association and that the State Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association 
and the National Association of Supervisors 
of State banks have pledged support to 
those who are fighting par collection. 

The Federal Reserve Board has suggested 
two alternatives: (1) an amendment 
authorizing both member and non-member 
banks to make charges not to exceed 
ten cents per hundred dollars, with 
provision that Federal Reserve banks be 
allowed to charge to sending banks any ex- 
change charges paid in collecting checks for 
them; (2) an amendment clearly establish- 
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ing universal par collection with conditions 
and penalties to secure compliance. A test 
of the latter alternative would definitely 
determine the disputed question as to the 
right of Congress to regulate the business or 
functions of State banks, 

The free movement of business and the 
great volume of checks employed renders it 
urgent to put an end to guerilla warfare. 
Let Congress hear all sides of the con- 
troversy and then render a decision that 
squares with economic and constitutional 
requirements. Objecting non-member in- 
stitutions claim that of 28,126 of the 
Nation’s 30,286 banks and trust companies 
now on the “par list” not less than 20,000 
are involuntarily on the list. Proponents 
of “par collection” assert that sound bank- 
ing and business sentiment strongly favor 
free remittance. 


ae de 

EVIL MOTIVE IN 
BANKING”’ 

HE numerous hazy but ambitious 

Ay projects to launch “‘co-operative union 
labor banks” are not only undeserv- 

ing of public approval but should be con- 
demned as subversive to legitimate banking 
conduct and dangerously antagonistic to 
democratic American principles. The plea 
of the promoters that such enterprises are 
primarily intended to supply laboring people 
with banking accommodation, which they 
claim is now denied them, is obviously mis- 
leading and hypocritical. No country in 
the world possesses so many banking in- 
stitutions, conducted upon the broadest 

lines of service, as the United States. 

One of these “labor bank” enterprises is 
a proposed Producers’ and Consumers’ Co- 
operative Bank” which is to have an 
authorized capital of $100,000,000, divided 
into 5,000,000 shares of a par value of $20. 
The plan is to operate this bank with 
branches in fifty industrial centers, not 
under a corporate charter, but under a deed 
of trust and to be under the management 
of a board of trustees. The men back of 
this project are professional promoters who 
seek merely personal gain. 

There are other “union labor banks” as 
well as “trust companies” in contemplation 
to “‘corral labor resources for the advantage 
of labor unionism.” It is time for bankers’ 
associations and legislatures to take cog- 
nizance of such vicious promotions. 


“LABOR 
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NEW YORK INHERITANCE AND 
INCOME TAX LAW AMEND- 
MENTS APPROVED 


OVERNOR Miller has affixed his 
signature to bills passed at the last 

session of the New York Legis- 
lature amending the Inheritance and 
Income tax laws but vetoed the so- 
called stock-dividend bill which provided 
for an amendment to the personal property 
law to the extent of treating all stock 
dividends as principal as distinguished from 
income. Beginning July Ist, practically all 
tax matters will be centralized under the 
control of the State Tax Commission and 
the amended Inheritance tax law makes for 
simplification as well as reduction of cost 
of collecting inheritance tax. The amend- 
ment as passed and signed by the Governor 
eliminates the feature which was opposed 
by trust companies and which would have 
subjected to the tax the property of all non- 
resident decedents whether consisting of 
bank accounts, securities on deposit or held 
for safe-keeping. Consequently, non-resi- 
dents may continue to carry bank balances 
in New York and physically locate their 
securities in this State for any purpose 
without subjecting their estates to inherit- 
ance taxes. 

Trust companies and fiduciary also wel- 
come the provision in the new law which 
gives power to the president of the Tax 
Commission to appoint appraisers, stenog- 
raphers and other employes that may be 
needed for proper administration of the 
law and to adjust salaries. Under the old 
law both the number of appraisers and other 
employes and salaries were arbitrarily 
limited. This will relieve congestion in the 
administration of estates. Another feature 
of the new law conforms with the practice 
under the Federal law and merely makes 
any gifts within two years of the decedent’s 
death presumably a “gift in contemplation 
of death,” which presumption, however, 
may be controverted by facts. 

The Governor also signed the bill amend- 
ing the New York personal Income Tax 
law which has to do with the ascertainment 
of gain or loss upon the sale or other dis- 
position. of property acquired prior to 
January 1, 1919. The. effect of this 
amendment was described in the last issue 
of Trust Companres Magazine. 


STOCK-DIVIDEND BILL VETO 

In vetoing the stock-dividend bill the 
Governor of New York stated that he feared 
its provisions would be retroactive and 
apply to all existing trusts. Under the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals case in re 
Osborne, the burden and expense was placed 
on the trustees and trust of ascertaining 
whether each stock dividend encroached 
in whole or in part upon the intrinsic value 
of the trust and paying over to the cestui 
que trust-that proportion determined to be 
income. Had the bill become law and re- 
ceived the sanction of the courts, it would 
have simplified the duties of trustees and 
avoided the problems of allocation under 
the income tax laws. It is hoped that the 
sponsors for the defeated bill will revise it 
to meet the Governor’s objections and in- 
troduce it at the next session. 
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NEW BAPTISM OF “GOOD WILL” 


RESIDENT Harding’s favorable re- 
sponse to the request of the British 


Premier to designate American rep- 
resentatives to serve on the Supreme Coun- 
cil, the Council of Ambassadors and the 
Commission on Reparations should enable 
this Government to render a great service 
to the world and to Europe especially. 
Secretary of State Hughes doubtless in- 
terpreted the loyal sentiment of this country 
when he refused Germany’s request to inter- 
cede on the reparation demands. Because 
of our detachment from European feuds and 
nationalistic claims, the United States is 
in position to exert an influence that should 
make for an early restoration of “good will’ 
among the nations of Europe. 

It is idle to discuss how Germany can and 
should pay her just reparation debts so long 
as European diplomacy continues to work in 
a “dense thicket of ancient feuds,” or is 
swayed by an evil spirit for revenge. 
Lloyd George presented the keynote of the 
policy which should dominate this Nation’s 
foreign policy when he said at the Pilgrim’s 
dinner to Ambassador Harvey: “It is es- 
sential that we should find some means of 
dragging the nations out of this labyrinth 
of hatred, this degradation, for our own 
safety. That is why we welcome this new 
power of the United States—vigorous, 
strong, clear-headed, untrammeled with 
these old quarrels.” 
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WHAT THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


SERIOUS DEFECTS IN OUR BANKING SYSTEM WHICH HAVE BEEN 
CORRECTED 


J. HERBERT CASE 
Deputy Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 





(Eprror’s Nore: The strength and potent influence demonstrated by the Federal Re- 
serve system in passing through the two most severe emergencies in our economic history 
confirms the conclusion that the old-time spectre of “financial panic” has been as completely 


relegated to history as is humanly possible. 


Precisely as the Federal Reserve system met 


the extraordinary tests for expanding credits during the period of war financing the latest 
developments bear witness that the Federal Reserve Banks are fulfilling reliance placed upon 
them to foster gradual contraction of credit consequent upon violent price decline and busi- 


ness adjustment. 


The following article by Mr. Case will contribute toward public confidence 


and faith in the operation of the Federal Reserve system insofar as it affects the safety 


of our banking and credit structure.) 


ANK credit is closely related to produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities. 
Credit is not an end within itself, but 

merely a means, an economic instrument for 
facilitating production and distribution. To 
be most efficient it is necessary that the ma- 
chinery for manufacturing credit be so geared 
up that its speed will increase or slacken with 
business activity. The volume of bank credit 
in the country is not a fixed immovable some- 
thing. It is in a constant state of change 
and may be described as moving in a circle. 
At one season it may be used in production 
of various commodities, and at another in 
transportation and again during the period 
of distribution to the ultimate consumer. 

Theoretically the volume of credit should, 
and as a matter of fact does, bear a definite 
relationship to the volume of production and 
trade. It has been roughly estimated that 
the value of goods produced and exchanged 
in the United States each year is something 
like sixty billions of dollars, and that, on the 
average, from five to six months of the coun- 
try’s production of goods is always in transit 
from the producer to the ultimate consumer. 
This would mean something like 30 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods in transit at any one 
time. It is of passing interest to note in that 
connection that the loans of all commercial 
banks in the United States last January were 
close to 28 billions of dollars. 

With the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve system in 1914 fundamental changes 
were made in our credit machinedy and cur- 


rency. This new system has been in opera- 
tion something over six years and we are 
now able to appraise its value from the view- 
point of actual accomplishments. However 
in order that we may understand fully the 
functions and accomplishments of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system it will assist us to recall 
some of the chief defects of our banking sys- 
tem prior to 1914 and to point out briefly the 
causes which led to the change. 


Defects of National Banking System 


The panics of 1873, 1893, and most absurd 
of all, the currency panic of 1907, stand out 
in the financial history of this country as 
glaring evidences of a defective banking sys- 
tem. The American people learned through 
periodic financial upheavals that a modern 
industrial nation could not be financed 
through an antiquated banking system with- 
out occasional collapses. After the experi- 
ence of 1907 the public was aroused to a 
determination to locate the defects and to 
remedy them. 

In consequence Congress, in 1908, appointed 
a “National Monetary Commission” to study 
banking conditions and principles and sug- 
gest changes in the National banking system. 
After making an extensive investigation in 
this country, Canada, and Europe, the Com- 
mission pointed out seventeen specific de- 
fects in our banking system, which may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Lack of central control and effective co- 

operation on the part of banks to protect 




















































their own and public interests in times 
of stress. 

2. Lack of provision for concentration of 
reserves and for their mobilization and 
use wherever needed in times of trouble. 

3. Lack of elastic credit and currency. 

4. Cumbersome exchange and transfer sys- 
tem. 

5. Defective machinery for handling Gov- 
ernment finances, 

I shall review briefly the first three of 
these defects. 


I presume the reader knows what an aston- 
ishing number of banks there are in the 
United States—something like 30,000, which 
are the depositories of the funds of 105 mil- 
lions of people. Now, to all intents and pur- 
poses, these 30,000 banks were 30,000 sepa- 
rate individual banking units, organized by 
local capital and operated largely by local 
men. There was no central machinery or 
authority to bring about their co-operation 
in times of emergency. There was little team 
work and often in times of threatened panic 
the various units of our banking system 
were working at cross purposes. 

Lack of Concentration and Mobilization of 
Reserves. The most serious defect of this 
decentralization was scattered reserves. There 
were aS many cash reserves as there were 
institutions. Each bank had to act as an 
independent unit and whenever banking and 
business of the country reached a state of 
expansion demanding readjustments there 
was no central reservoir from which it could 
draw. They had only two ways to fortify 
their own position—that is, by conserving 
their individual cash reserves, and by cur- 
tailing loans. There was no sure way for a 
bank to shift the burden of its loans when 
they became too heavy to carry alone. The 
strain could not be distributed and curtail- 
ment in accommodations to business was al- 
most imperative. 

The evils resulting from the lack of cen- 
tralization were aggravated by the system of 
pyramiding reserves. Both country banks 
and reserve city banks were permitted to 
deposit a portion of their cash reserves with 
other banks. By this process of dilution re- 
serves became not reserves at all, but merely 
deposits in another bank which the deposi- 
tory bank loaned out and against which it 
kept a reserve—a reserve which in turn was 
often diluted by being placed on deposit in a 
third bank, there again to be loaned out, 
often at call on stock exchange collateral. 
The ability to realize on these funds in times 
of emergency depended upon the extent to 
which the loans could be paid as called, and 
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that in turn frequently necessitated liquida- 
tion of the securities, with its adverse effect 
upon the market. In times of stress large 
volumes of securities cannot be sold except 
at great sacrifice and then only at the risk 
of adding to the financial disturbance. 


‘ Inelastic Credit and Currency. Deposit 
currency under the National banking system 
was rigid, and failed to respond effectively 
to demands of business. Rediscounting was 
discountenanced by bankers as well as by 
business men, and very little of it was done. 
Our banking institutions were not permitted 
to lend their credit by executing acceptances ; 
a rigid legal minimum for reserves set a 
definite limit to loan and deposit expansion 
even in times of increasing business activity, 
and there was no central reservoir to which 
banks could go for additional funds. 

I have said that the currency panics were 
the outstanding evidences of the defects in 
our banking system. Now a currency panic 
is very much like any other panic—the sugar 
panic of last summer, for instance. When 
many want or think they want a given com- 
modity and few can get it, general alarm 
and much suffering is caused, provided the 
commodity is a necessity. Currency happens 
to be a vital necessity in our economic life 
and a searcity of it frequently brings busi- 
ness distress and losses. |Under the National 
banking system there was no general provi- 
sion or machinery by which additional eur- 
rency could be issued to meet the additional 
demands. Our bond-secured National bank 
notes were definitely limited in amount and 
proved to be highly inelastic. 

The National Monetary Commission in 
making its report, submitted a plan for the 
reorganization of our banking system which 
after many changes and much discussion re- 
sulted in the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in November, 1913. The purpose of Con- 
gress as set forth in the title to the Act was 
“to provide for the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper and to establish a more effec- 
tive supervision of banking in the United 
States.” 





Unification of Banking System. I! want to 
point out that the essential principles upon 
which the system was founded are embodied 
in two words of the Act itself; namely, Fed- 
eral and Reserve. Note the meaning of “Fed- 
eral” as stated by the Standard Dictionary. 
“Of or pertaining to or founded upon and 
organized by a compact or act of union be- 
tween separate sovereign States.” “Reserve” 
is defined as “Something stored up for fu- 
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ture use as in a reservoir or the like.” “In 
banking the amount of funds reserved from 
investments in order promptly to meet regu- 
lar or emergency demands.” The combina- 
tion of these two words goes right to the root 
of the matter, meaning the joining together 
of banking forces, creating complete unifica- 
tion of banking reserves and introducing a 
new and important factor of safety into the 
credit structure. 

The 30,000 banks locally owned and man- 
aged still exist, but 10,000 of these, repre- 
senting more than 70 per cent. of America’s 
banking assets, have been organized into a 
coherent and smoothly-working system. Prac- 
tically speaking, the resources of these 
10,000 banks have been pooled and the com- 
bined strength ought to be equal to almost 
any conceivable strain. 


Centralization of Reserves 

The reserves are no longer kept by each 
individual bank, but are pooled in twelve 
large reservoirs and furthermore mechanism 
has been provided for promptly shifting sur- 
plus funds to points where they are most 
needed. The twelve reservoirs are connected 
by pipes. When one is full and another run- 
ning low the stopcock is turned and the funds 
flow from one to the other and seek a com- 
mon level. 

The United States is a vast country with 
widely varied industries. There is neces- 
sarily a constant flow and ebb of credit. At 
certain periods of the year certain banks, if 
left to their own resources, would soon be 
loaned up and become deficient in reserves, 
while others with but little demand for loans 
would accumulate redundant reserves. There 
are periods when it is necessary to let funds 
flow from the banks in the East to the South 
and West, and there are other times when 
the movement is reversed. With the cen- 
tralization of reserves the credit strain has 
been distributed so that there may be no 
break at any point. The banking system has 
been so organized that a strain or an un- 
sound situation in one section can be local- 
ized and dealt with and and not be permitted 
to spread over the whole country. 


Elastic Credit. But centralizing and mo- 
bilizing reserves is not the only added ele- 
ment of strength to our banking system. A 
more flexible credit has been provided. We 
have seen that the major defect of the Na- 
tional banking system was an_ inflexible 
credit and currency. The pooling of reserves 
together with the inter-reserve bank redis- 
count facilities, has greatly increased their 
efficiency and they can now safely be made 
the basis of a larger credit structure, as is 
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evidenced by the huge credit expansion dur- 
ing the war. 


Test of Expansibility of Bank Credit 

The great test of the expansibility of bank 
credit under the Federal Reserve system was 
financing the war. Something of the magni- 
tude of that undertaking may be realized 
from the fact that during that period about 
$25,000,000,000 of Government securities were 
issued and sold to the public. This was in 
addition to the usual capital demands of 
business which ordinarily absorb the current 
savings of the people. It is evident that the 
people did not meet those extra financial de- 
mands through savings, or at least not a 
large part of them. It was done through the 
extension of bank credit. A large proportion 
of those who bought Liberty bonds borrowed 
funds from the banks to pay for them. We 
find that the bank loans of the country al- 
most doubled in a period of four years. This 
was made possible by the fact that whenever 
a bank reached the limit of its lending power 
it resorted to the central fund through the 
process of rediscounting. In other words, 
it borrowed from the Federal Reserve bank 
on the same securities on which it made loans 
to its customers, a simple but a most effective 
process, 

Elastic Currency. Closely related to credit 
elasticity is currency elasticity. Credit and 
currency usually expand or contract together 
and have the same common cause, or rather 
the movements of currency are largely deter- 
mined by the movements of credit. In order 
to establish an elastic currency system pro- 
vision was made for Federal Reserve notes 
which are based on gold and liquid commer- 
cial paper. It should be borne in mind, that 
elasticity means the capacity to be extended 
or contracted with facility, or the power of 
ready readjustment. 

Elasticity of currency implies a relation- 
ship between currency and some other factor. 
That factor is, of course, business activity, 
or the volume of trade. The greater the 
business activity the greater the volume of 
commercial paper which can be rediscounted 
and used as collateral for notes. The greater 
the volume of commercial paper the greater 
the volume of notes which are issued auto- 
matically on the demands of business. The 
large volume of notes in circulation is proof 
of their expansibility. 

The demand for currency during the past 
few years has been the greatest in the his- 
tory of the country, but there has been no 
currency panic. On the other hand, during 
the past few months we have had evidence 
of the fact that Federal Reserve currency 


























































contracts with the same facility with which 
it expands. Ability to contract is, of course, 
equally as important as ability to expand. 

Due to the extraordinary expansion of 
credit and currency during the war and the 
vear following, the credit reservoir was be- 
ing depleted. When we entered the war in 
April, 1917, the reserve percentage of the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks combined was 
S85. At the Armistice it had dropped to 52, 
and during the early part of 1920 it reached 
a minimum of about 42%. But during all 
that time Government obligations were pay- 
able on a gold basis. We did not face the 
same situation that prevailed during the 
Civil War when large issues of irredeemable 
paper currency forced the country off the 
gold standard and caused the greater part 
of our gold to be exported. The United 
States is still on the gold standard and still 
maintains a free gold market. So far as I 
know, no other nation on earth is in quite 
that position today. 


Effect of Marking Up Discount Rate 


Those who were in a position to understand 
the credit situation during 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 realized that we were in a badly 
expanded condition at that time. It was 
essentially a boom period. There was ap- 
parently no end to optimism, and speculation 
was rife not only in this country, but through- 
out the world. It was realized by those who 
knew conditions that in order to save the 
country from a catastrophe later, expansion 
must be checked. 

Federal Reserve banks were reluctant for 
a while to apply the time-honored remedy 
for situations of that sort—raising the dis- 
count rate—largely because of long term 
commitments entered into by banks as a re- 
sult of financing the Treasury. Direct ap- 
peals were made to the public and to the 
banks to moderate their credit requirements, 
but with little avail. The gradual marking 
up of the discount rate was then resorted to, 
and this had the effect of checking expan- 
sion, although the maximum rate was con- 
stantly and still is slightly below prevailing 
market rates of interest. 

When the readjustment began it was like- 
wise world-wide, and in fact affected a num- 
ber of other countries before it reached the 
United States. With this readjustment in 
prices and business conditions the problems 
of the Federal Reserve banks were increased 
rather than lessened, and thus the test was 
probably more severe. However, the business 
man then found that he could get credit sup- 
port not only when business activity was on 
the up grade, but also when the slump came. 
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The partnership between the banks and busi- 
ness was not dissolved. The support given 
by the Federal Reserve banks to members 
enabled them to continue to function as an 
integral part of business. The banks, in- 
stead of curtailing credits as in former pe- 
riods of readjustment, supplied the needs 
of business by resorting to the Federal Re- 
serve banks for funds. 

The Federal Reserve banks have been a 
cushion to absorb the shocks for the banking 
system and for business interests as well. 
Each business enterprise was given the bank- 
ing support which its condition and pros 
pects merited and which general circum 
stances justified. The effect of this support 
can be seen in the unusually small number of 
failures that have occurred. The drop in 
prices during the past year has been about 
40 per cent. which is greater than the de 
cline during any previous year of our his 
tory. In spite of that fact the number of 
failures has grown very slowly, and is only 
slightly above the number in normal times. 


Readjustment 


Now that the readjustment has been under 
way for several months and the need for 
credit and currency is lessening the volume 
of both bank loans and Federal Reserve notes 
is declining. The loans of 820 member banks 
which report each week have declined $1,- 
678,000,000 or about 9.7 per cent. from the 
high point of October 15, 1920. Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation have declined 
$576,000,000 or 16.9 per cent. from the high 
point of December 23, 1920. This ability to 
contract meets the second requirement of an 
elastic credit. 

I have tried to review briefly some of the 
more important defects in our banking sys- 
tem before the inauguration of the Federal 
Reserve system and the manner in which 
these defects have been corrected by the 
operations of the Federal Reserve banks. 
During the six years of its operation the 
system has been tested by two emergencies 
of extraordinary proportions: (1) the war, 
and (2) the phenomenal decline in prices 
with the consequent readjustment in _ busi- 
ness. The first called for unusual credit ex- 
pansion to meet the demands of war finan- 
cing. The second called for gradual credit 
contraction and at the same time liberal 
banking support to deserving business, in 
order to prevent undue losses and a complete 
collapse. The two emergencies have been 
met and the strength of the system demon- 
strated. The old time financial panic has 
been averted, and has no doubt become 
merely a matter of past history. 
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THAWING OUT “FROZEN CREDITS” 


FACING THE FUTURE WITH COURAGE AND CONFIDENCE 


HON. W. P. G. HARDING 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 





E are entering upon the final stage 

of the great post-war readjustment 

period. The most serious of our 
problems are behind us from a banking stand- 
point. But one great problem which still 
confronts the banker, and it is a problem 
also which concerns the producer and the 
distributor equally, is the question of how 
to thaw frozen credits because, of necessity, 
after the great period of expansion that we 
have witnessed and the readjustment that has 
followed, many credits which were thought 
to be liquid have become frozen. 

Let us take the situation literally. Credit 
ought to be liquid. It ought to move freely, 
fluid, like water. Certain things tend to 
freeze credit; a sort of financial chill will 
freeze credit, just as zero weather will freeze 
the water in your lake. 

We all know that in our lake ports, there 
are certain months in the year when the 
water is liable to freeze and our navigation 
is suspended. Cold weather freezes the 
lake and the warm breath of spring will 
thaw it out. So in the financial world, lack 
if confidence, cancellation of orders, dimin- 
ished purchasing power and general reduc- 
tion of business tends to freeze credits, to 
convert the credit which had been flowing 
freely in its liquid form into a fixed, immovy- 
able mass. I do not wish to be understood, 
however, aS saying that frozen credits are 
not solvent credits, because in a great major- 
ity of cases they are solvent credits, but they 
are not desirable credits for a commercial 
bank to earry. 


Commercial Banking Resources Should Be 
Liquid 

The resources of a commercial bank ought 
to be liquid; they ought to be turned over 
and over many times during the year. They 
are needed at one season of the year to assist 
certain forms of production, at another to 
assist in the processes of distribution, so that 
there is a constant flow of credit back and 
forth; and the stoppage of this current by 








the freezing process paralyzes business in 
general. 

When the lake harbor is frozen, you wait 
ordinarily for warm weather, the approach 
of spring, to melt the ice before you try to 
resume your navigation. If, on the contrary, 
you should have a late spring, your weather 
had not been sufficiently warm to melt your ice 
entirely and it is desired to open the port to 
navigation on a fixed date, you do not wait 
for weather, you resort to artificial means; 
and one of the simplest means is breaking 
up the ice, in order that the movement of the 
Waves may do what the application of heat 
would otherwise do. 

In the present situation, where many insti- 
tutions throughout the country find credits 
formerly liquid in a frozen state, it seems im- 
portant that something be done to start a 
movement. The movement will do what the 
warm sun of prosperity will do sooner or 
later, but it is easier to begin a movement 
than to restore full-fledged prosperity over 
night, because there has been so much waste, 
so much wealth destroyed during the World 
War that time and labor, energy, capital, all 
must be employed to restore the waste that 
has occurred and renew the wealth of the 
world. 

Progress of Liquidation 

Since last November, there has been a very 
considerable liquidation. The loans of the 
banks have been reduced owing to seasonal 
movements, and the resources of the banks, 
of the Federal Reserve system in particular, 
have been greatly enhanced, due in large 
part to the gold shipments which have come 
to us from Europe and other parts of the 
world. The Federal Reserve banks are today 
in a very strong position. With an average 
reserve percentage of gold and lawful money 
against deposits and note issues of 55 per 
cent. as compared with 42 per cent. a year 
ago, the reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks are now higher than they have been 
since the fall of 1918 before the flotation of 
the fourth Liberty Loan. They are able now 
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safely to take part in a movement to stimu- 
late business, with a view of liquidating 
frozen credits that they have not been in posi- 
tion to do heretofore. 

The banks of the country which are carry- 
ing these frozen credits have assets back of 
them to protect them, but they in turn are 
ealled upon to furnish new credits for pro- 
ductive processes. The crops of the year 
1921 must be planted and cultivated, and 
business cannot remain stagnant until frozen 
credits have been thawed out, because that 
would merely freeze them all the stiffer. 
Frozen credits can best be thawed out by a 
stimulation of business. 


A Time for Courage 

The present is a time for courage. Now is 
the time to do things. We are on a very 
much safer basis than we were a year ago, 
every one must admit that. Any loan that 
is made today on the basis of current values 
is necessarily a sounder and a safer loan 
than loans made a year ago on the basis of 
values then obtaining. The frozen credits 
which are carried by the financial institu- 
tions of this country can, therefore, best be 
thawed out by a new movement to do busi- 
ness; and in that new movement to do busi- 
ness, we should not overlook the necessity 
of building up our foreign trade. 

The farmer in the interior, the rancher in 
the West, and the country banker may not 
think at first that they are affected by for- 
eign trade, but if they will study the situa- 
tion, I am sure they will see that they are 
vitally affected. Our country produces a 
surplus of raw material, both the products 
of the farms, of the forests and of the mines, 
and of manufactured products as well, which 
must find an outlet abroad. Our home mar- 
ket cannot consume all that we produce or 
manufacture, and if our exportable surplus 
is kept here at home, it results inevitably in 
a depression of business, in a freezing of 
credits and in a strangulation of our produc- 
tive effort. In order to prosper we must pro- 
duce; in order to continue to produce, we 
must sell; in order to sell, we must buy. 

The manufacturer of the East is dependent 
for his market upon the farmers of the West, 
and South and upon the people of other coun- 
tries to whom he ships his products. The 
farmers of the West and South are depen- 
dent in turn for their market upon the manu- 
facturing centers of the country and upon 
the other nations of the world. We are all 
interdependent. The world is linked to- 
gether so closely now that it is almost as 
impossible for one nation to prosper with 
other great nations prostrate as it is for one 
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section of this country or a few sections of 
this country to prosper greatly if other im- 
portant sections are depressed. 

Reliance Upon Federal Reserve Banks 

The Federal Reserve banks are strong 
both in reserve and in acquired experience. 
There is a closer relationship between them 
and the member banks of the country than 
has ever existed in the past, and there is a 
better understanding on the part of the busi- 
ness men of the country, the member banks 
and the Federal Reserve banks. 

Frozen credits which must be thawed out 
gradually must be taken care of. There is 
no point in forcing liquidation farther. Many 
men have liquidated down to the bone. They 
should be encouraged to build themselves up. 
We will reach, and we are reaching every 
day, a safer basis upon which to do business. 
Productive costs will be reduced. Prices of 
eertain products which are badly depressed 
below the cost of production, below pre-war 
costs and below the ten-year average will 
either find prices of other products and other 
manufactured articles coming down to meet 
them, or else they will advance to some com- 
mon level. 

There can be no question that the present 
maladjustment is but temporary. The eco- 
nomic forces are seeking to reconcile them- 
selves and they will do so. While the coun- 
try has many problems ahead of it, problems 
which must be met by legislation, such as the 
proper adjustment of taxation, transportation 
problems, which are very serious and which 
must be met by exercise of courage and com- 
mon sense and mutual concessions, and vari- 
ous other problems, we can take comfort in 
the thought that we have passed through the 
worst and that the problems ahead of us 
are all solvable. 

% % & 
“LET HIM THEN BE ADMONISHED TO 
MAKE HIS WILL’ 

The following very excellent admonitions 
are borrowed from the Protestant Episcopal 
Prayer Book and Service under the heading 
“Order for Visitation of the Sick :” 

“And if he hath not before disposed of his 
goods, let him be then admonished to make 
his will and to disclose his debts, what he 
oweth and what is owing to him, for the 
better discharging of his conscience, and the 
quietness of his Executors.” 

“But men should often be put in remem- 
brance to take order for the settling of their 
temporal estates, whilst they are in health.” 

“The minister shall not omit earnestly to 
move such sick persons as are of ability, to 
be liberal to the poor.” 
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PREVENTING MISUSE OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
REDISCOUNT FACILITIES 
PREVENTING DUPLICATION OF CREDIT 


CONGRESSMAN LOUIS T. McFADDEN 


Chairman Committ:e on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives 





(Epiror’s Notre: The following article, prepared for Trust CoMPANIES Magazine, con- 
firms the judgment of conservative bankers that Congress should resist the pressure from 
numerous sources to open the doors for unlimited credit expansion by broadening the scope 
of paper eligible for rediscount at Federal Reserve banks.) 


UST now, when the banks are coming out 
from under the load of War Financing 
for the Government, there is a strong de- 
mand arising to widen the scope of el- 
igible paper subject to rediscount with the 
regional banks, in the form of making fac- 
tors’ paper eligible. In this connection it is 
well to understand what constitutes factors’ 
paper, and to what extent the door will be 
opened if all factors’ paper is made eligible. 

Several amendments widening the scope of 
eligible paper are now before Congress for 
consideration. I personally feel that any 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act which 
permits the discount of finance paper, such 
as factors’ paper, is a departure from the 
fundamental principles upon which the suc- 
cess of the Federal Reserve system must ulti- 
mately depend 

The rulings of the Federal Reserve Board, 
interpreting the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, have. I believe, proved a bulwark 
to the proper functioning of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and any future rulings, or 
amendments to the law, which would permit 
of the rediscount of paper, the proceeds of 
which were to be loaned to some third party, 
would lead ultimately to making eligible for 
discount practically all finanee paper. 

The only way possible to tie up the invest- 
ments of the Federal Reserve banks to strict- 
ly commercial, agricultural, or industrial 
paper is to retain the present law as inter- 
preted by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
provides that the proceeds must be used in 
the first instance for one of the purposes 
specified in the law. It seems to me that 
the only safe way to depart in the least de- 
gree from these rulings would be to make 
eligible for discount factors’ paper, provided 
that it is secured by a like face amount of 





eligible notes, drafts, or bills of exchange. 
This would obviate the possibility of an un- 
limited duplication of credit that would re- 
sult if finance paper itself is made eligible for 
discount. 

It seems to me that if we continue to im- 
prove and perfect trade acceptances and pro- 
vide and establish simple rules and a clear 
understanding on the part of users and gran- 
tors of acceptance credits, which are a class 
of paper that is eligible for rediscount, that 
we can do more to relieve the tension and 
demand in critical times than by resorting tu 
questionable loans and opening up for dis- 
count a class of paper which is not self- 
liquidating and which does not now come 
within a strict meaning of the law. 

The greatest demand to make factors’ paper 
eligible, comes from the South, where there 
is apparently a shortage of capital for pro- 
duction purposes, owing to the great slump 
in values for last year’s crops which were 
not marketed and much of which still re- 
mains on hand. This is a situation, however, 
that is not confined to the South, but is found 
elsewhere in the great production areas of 
the country. 

eo te fe 

Under a new ruling of the Federal Reserve 
soard the Federal Reserve banks will set 
aside each week funds out of net earnings as 
reserve to meet the Government franchise 
tax. Last year the total franchise tax -was 
$60,724,742, of which the New York banks 
paid $39,318,511. 

As a measure of prevention against loss 
of bank funds through holdups the New York 
State Banking Department has instructed all 
State banks and trust companies to discon- 
tinue sending messengers for deposits or with 
funds for payrolls. 
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THE HEART OF A TRUST COMPANY 
WHEN FIDUCIARY RELATIONSHIPS CALL FOR SYMPATHETIC 
INTERPRETATION 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Secretary and Assist. Trust Officer, Wach>via Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





CORPORATION with a soul” is the 

designation often ascribed to a trust 

company because of its human con- 
tacts, its confidential and responsible rela- 
tionships. To those who are familiar with 
the inside and daily operation of trust de- 
partment matters it comes as no revelation 
to say that a trust company also possesses 
that other human attribute, “a heart.” We 
know that a trust company has a head be- 
cause it must possess a knowledge of law, of 
business administration and experience in the 
handling of estates, trusts, guardianships and 
other fiduciary appointments. It must have 
a hand to handle such matters. 

Men advise with trust officers about han- 
dling their estates and see the force in the 
trust department busy with inventories, ap- 
praisals, and reports; but women and chil- 
dren actually feel the warmth or coldness of 
heart of the persons who make up the trust 
company. Man makes the will; but the 
woman and the children have to live under 
the terms of it. Men cannot fully sense the 
tact, the delicacy of conduct, the genuine 
sympathy that the trust officer must possess 
and display when he deals with grief-stricken 
widows and orphaned children. 


When Sympathy and Heart Interest Are 
Required 

One cannot do better in showing the heart 
of a trust company than by telling a few of 
the things that a trust company is actually 
doing. A widowed mother died, leaving two 
minor children. The estate was small; they 
lived in a rented house. A trust company 
qualified as administrator of the estate and 
guardian of the children. The hands of the 
trust company took hold and began the or- 
derly administration of the estate. The head 
of the trust company said that a home for 
the children might be found in an orphan- 
age; but the heart of a trust company was 
aroused to action. An aunt of the children 
living in another State was asked to come 
and keep house and hold the home together. 


The children were kept in school. One of 
them has already completed a business course 
and is now ready to earn a living for her- 
self and help her little brother through 
school. The heart of the trust company held 
the home together and made it possible for 
the two little children to have the advan- 
tages of as good schooling as the city offers. 


Making Brick Without Straw 

A father was declared insane and sent 
away, leaving a wife and several minor 
children. Then the mother died. A trust 
company was named guardian of three minor 
children. One of them, a girl, was practi- 
cally an invalid for want of a simple opera 
tion. The trust company made all arrange 
ments for the operation which was success 
fully performed. The girl had a distinct 
talent for music. The trust company nego- 
tiated with the president of one of the col- 
leges of the State, whereby the guardian 
would pay part of the expenses and the col- 
lege would accept the girl’s unindorsed note 
for the balance. The head of the trust com- 
pany said use for this girl only the income 
from her part of the small estate: the heart 
of the trust company said give her a fair 
chance in the world even though it took every 
dollar of her share. The heart won; and the 
girl bids fair to be a cultured, accomplished 
woman who will bless the world by her gift 
of music. 

Not always does the heart of the trust 
company have to make brick without straw. 
Sometimes the task is to keep the brick from 
being spoiled by too much straw, to keep a 
boy or girl from being spoiled by too much 
income. Then it is that the trust company 
becomes the fatherly counsellor, warning 
against unfavorable tendencies toward ex- 
travagance. 

So it is that, day by day, the heart of a 
trust company is making the head give a 
sympathetic interpretation of the law, and 
the hand a gentle administration of the busi- 
ness of the estate. 
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DUTY OF TRUSTEES AS TO AMORTIZATION OF 





PREMIUMS AND ACCUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS 
ON BONDS AND SIMILAR OBLIGATIONS 
PURCHASED ABOVE OR BELOW 


PAR 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS AFFECTING RIGHTS OF LIFE TENANTS AND 
REMAINDERMEN AND LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES 


FREDERICK VIERLING 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





UTHOR’S Preface: Since the pub- 

lication of his article under above 

title in Trust COMPANIES, issue of 
February, 1921, the writer has had corre- 
spondence with officers of trust companies in 
various sections of our country, touching 
various points considered in the former article, 
and will now review some of the points 
touched upon in the correspondence and 
mention others that have occurred to him 
since the former article. 

It is surprising to find that comparatively 
few trust companies have given serious con- 
sideration to the matter of amortization of 
premiums and accumulation of discounts on 
bonds received at values above or below par, 
or purchased as trust investments at prices 
other than par. The practice of trust com- 
panies even in the same cities is not uniform 
as to these matters. It seems inconceivable 
that such important questions as these, mate- 
rially affecting the rights of life-tenants and 
remaindermen of trust estates, and possibly 
affecting the liability of trustees, should re- 
ceive so little attention on the part of trust 
company trustees; and, in places where some 
consideration is given, that the practice 
Should not be the same. 


I. Only two trust companies heard from 
give attention to matters of premiums or 
discounts on bonds received under residuary 
trusts created by wills of decedents. Wills 
take effect at the dates of death of the testa- 
tors, and speak as to assets in their respec- 
tive estates at such times and at values then 
prevailing. For purpose of assessing inheri- 
tance taxes, property taxes, compensation of 








executors on immediate distributions, ac- 
counting for proceeds of sale (if securities be 
sold for payment of debts and legacies) and 
for purpose of general distribution, the rea- 
sonable market values of securities are con- 
sidered. Why, for purpose of accounting as 
te earnings on such investments, as between 
life tenants and remaindermen, are such 
market values ignored? 

Under bequest to a trustee, in trust for a 
life tenant and remainderman, of the residue 
of his estate, where the testator does not 
stipulate otherwise, the testator in effect pro- 
vides, “Whatever may be the value of the 
residue of my estate at the time of my death, 
I wish all of such value to form the prin- 
cipal of my estate, to be thereafter affected 
only by ordinary appreciation and deprecia- 
tion; if any bonds be at a premium or dis- 
count, such premium or discount value must 
be considered, and the income earning of the 
bonds shall be adjusted accordingly.” The 
testator has the right to specify otherwise; 
unless he does specify otherwise, all securi- 
ties should be taken on the same basis of 
value, to wit: their reasonable market value. 
We do not follow the philosophy of trustees 
in making one exception, and only one, to 
such proposition, and arbitrarily applying 
such exception to bonds that happen to have 
a market value less than par. 


Fundamental Rule Governing Investment 
of Trust Funds 


Il. The broad, fundamental and equitable 
rule governing investment of trust funds by 
trustees is to insure the safety of the prin- 
cipal for the remaindermen and at the same 
time receive for the life tenant the highest 
prevailing rate of income obtainable on legal 
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trust investments. To so invest as to in- 
sure appreciation of principal of the estate 
(as by purchase of bonds at a discount and 
failure annually to accumulate discounts) 
will militate against the life tenant; and to 
so invest as to insure depreciation of prin- 
cipal (as by purchase of bonds at a pre- 
mium and failure annually to amortize pre- 
miums), will militate against the remainder- 
men. 

To find the happy mean is the fairest prac- 
tice and the highest duty of trustees. If an 
investment is properly made at the prevail- 
ing rate of income on legal trust investments, 
and, if appreciation or depreciation of the in- 
vestment occurs through uncontrollable influ- 
ences outside of the particular investment, 
as by the ebb and flow of market and busi- 
ness conditions, such appreciation or depre- 
ciation affects capital of the estate only, and 
in a measure over a period of years may be 
said to balance each other. Trustees 
not follow the ordinary variations of 
money market, as merchants, bankers 
business men may. 
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Determining Market Value of Bonds 

III. Market values of good bonds, suitable 
for trust investments, depend on the relation 
of the contract rate of interest on such bonds, 
as compared with the market rate of interest 
for investment funds prevailing at the re- 
spective times of making investments. Thus, 
it often happens that bonds of the same issue 
and maturity, and bearing the same rate of 
interest, are purchased for an estate at dif- 
ferent prices. It is common knowledge that 
changes in prices of good bonds at various 
times are caused by differences in the mar- 
ket rate for investment funds at the 
of each investment. 

Trustees are required to make investments 
from time to time on basis of the prevailing 
rate of interest for good investments. At a 
certain time, a good bond may sell at a 
premium ; at another time, bonds of the same 
issue may sell at a discount. It was stated 
in the former article that a trustee should 
amortize the premiums and accumulate the 
discounts on the respective investments so 
as to have the income account of the estate 
represent the true earning of each invest- 
ment, whether made above or below par, ac- 
cording to ihe income basis of each invest- 
ment. The writer is constrained to hold to 
that view, because the fundamental and con- 
trolling factor is the income basis of the 
investments purchased, not the price at par, 
or above or below par; the income basis of 
each investment reflects the price. See case, 
In re Stevens, mentioned in paragraph XIII. 
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Recent experience in 
has vividly impressed students of finance 
with the fact that the chief factor in fixing 
prices of bonds is the prevailing market rate 
for good investments; that, while the secur- 
ity of an investment is necessarily important, 
yet the question of security is not the only 
factor. High-grade corporation bonds of un- 
questioned security, having a long time to 
run, bearing 4 per cent. per annum interest, 
have been selling at a discount of nearly 
one-half of their face value, so as to sell on 
an income basis of from 7 per cent. to 8 per 
cent. This does not mean that the security 
of such bond has impaired the 
time of issue; it means that the demand for 
funds has become urgent and to realize on 
a bond, with a low contract rate of interest, 
sufficient discount must be 
the market rate for 

On the other hand, certain corporation 
bonds that bear a contract rate of interest 
practically equal to the market rate for in- 
vestment bonds, may decline in market value 
because of financial difficulties affecting the 
particular corporations, and therefore like- 
wise sell at a discount of perhaps half of 
their face value. In the latter such 
fact would indicate that the investment is 
not a proper one for an estate, and a trustee 
receiving such should dispose of the 
same as soon as reasonably possible, and re- 
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Avoiding Improper Impairment 

IV. As a practical matter, in order to avoid 
improper impairment of capital of an estate 
by undue payments to the life tenant, trus- 
tees should not purchase bonds at premiums, 
and should confine their trust investments to 
bonds to be had at par, unless trustees admit 
as correct and therefore apply the principles 
of amortization of premiums on bonds pur- 
chased above par. The rate of improper im- 
pairment will, of course, depend on the 
amount of premiums paid on invest 
ments. How the improper impair 
ment can be may be illustrated: Consider the 
ease of a long time trust: suppose all in- 
vestments are made in bonds at 10 per cent. 
premium, for periods of ten years each. 

For the first period of ten years, begin 
ning with a fund of $1,000, the investments 
purchased would amount to about $909 face 
value; the investments for the second period 
would amount to about $826 face value; the 
investments for the third period would 
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amount to about $751 face 
vestments for the fourth period would 
amount to about $683 face value. At the 
end of the fourth period, the original fund 
of $1,000 will have been reduced to $683, or 
nearly 32 per cent., an impairment of seri- 
ous proportions, and representing improper 
payments, to the life tenant, to the detri- 
ment of the remainderman. 

For some unexplainable reason, the injus- 
tice done remaindermen by failure of trus- 
tees annually to amortize premiums on bonds 
purchased above par has been more readily 
admitted by our readers, than the injustice 
done life tenants by failure of trustees annu- 
ally to accumulate discounts. Perhaps it is 
because funds represented by the premiums 
disappear from the accounts of the trustee, 
and the matter is thus vividly brought home 
to them. 
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Avoiding Improper Increase of Capital 

of Estates 

V. As a practical matter also, in order to 
avoid improper increase of capital of es- 
tates at the expense of life tenants, trustees 
should not purchase bonds at discounts, and 
should confine their trust investments to 
bonds to be had at par unless the trustees 
admit as correct and therefore apply the prin- 
ciples of accumulation of discounts on bonds 
purchased below par. The rate of improper 
increase will, of course, depend on the amount 
of discounts on such investments. 

How serious the improper increase can be 
may also be illustrated: Again consider the 
ease of a long-time trust; suppose all in- 
vestments are made in bonds at 10 per cent. 
discount, for periods of ten years each. For 
the first period of ten years, beginning with 
a fund of $1,000, the investments purchased 
would amount to par value of about $1,111; 
for the second period of ten years, the 
amount invested would be of par value of 
about $1,234; for the third period of ten 
years, the amount invested would be of par 
value of about $1,371; for the fourth 
period of ten years, the amount invested 
would be of par value of about $1,524. At 
the end of the fourth period, the original 
fund of $1,000 will have been increased to 
$1,524, or more than 52 per cent., an increase 
of serious proportions, and _ representing 
amounts improperly withheld from the life 
tenant to the undue profit of the remainder- 
man. As the funds represented by the ac- 
cumulated discount remain with the trustee, 
he is perhaps not as greatly concerned as if 
they disappeared; but the denial of the in- 
crease to the life tenant, and the crediting 
of the amount to the remainderman, certainly 


is a serious injury to the life tenant, and an 
unjustified payment to the remainderman, 
who ought to be reasonably satisfied to have 
the original principal intact. 


Sale of Bond Before Maturity 


VI. As a practical matter, it may be in- 
teresting to explain how both the principals 
of amortization of premium and ordinary de- 
preciation of a bond held at a premium may 
be allowed for, in the event of the sale of the 
bond before maturity. Take the case of an 
investment at 110 in a bond for $100, having 
ten years to run, and where sale of the bond 
is made after five vears at par; suppose that, 
by annual amortization, the premium has 
been written that the investment 
stands in the accounts of the trustee at $105. 
In such case, the charges by way of amorti- 
zation of premium will fall on the life tenant 
to the amount of $5, and the loss by way of 
ordinary depreciation of property, as a 
charge to capital, will fall on the remainder- 
man; thus being in harmony with the line 
of decisions and great weight of authority 
requiring amortization of premiums against 
income and the line of decisions requiring 
charges for ordinary depreciation of prop- 


off, so 


erty to be against capital. 
VII. As a practical matter, it may be in- 


teresting also to explain how both the prin- 
ciples of accumulation of discounts and ordi- 
nary appreciation of a bond held at a dis- 
count may be allowed for, in the event of sale 
of the bond before maturity. Take the case 
of an investment at 90 in a bond for $100, 
having ten years to run, and where sale of 
the bond is made after five years at par; 
suppose that, by annual accumulation of dis- 
counts, the bond has been written up. so that 
the investment stands in the accounts of the 
trustee at $95. In such case, the credits by 
way of accumulation of discounts will 
to benefit of the life tenant to the 
of $5, and the gain by 


inure 
amount 
way of ordinary ap- 
preciation of property, as a credit to capital, 
will inure to the benefit of the remainder- 
man; thus being in harmony with the line of 
decisions requiring technical appreciation of 
property to be credited to capital. As 
tofore explained, there are as yet no deci- 
declaring the duty of trustees to ace- 
cumulate discounts, and we are compelled for 
the present to base our assertion of that duty 
on the clear dictates of right and justice and 
the fundamental philosophy governing such 
transactions. 


here- 
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Alloting Credits to Income 
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counts be paid, where all funds of an estate 
are invested in bonds at a discount? In the 
average estate, it will be found that some 
bond investments are made at par, some at a 
premium and some at a discount. In estates 
where there are miscellaneous investments, 
some are continually maturing, so that col- 
lection thereon, and amounts reserved on 
others for amortization of premiums, usually 
provide funds for meeting payments of ac- 
cumulated discounts. In the event in any 
case there should not be funds for meeting 
accumulating discounts, we should not hesi- 
tate to realize on a bond or more by sale 
from time to time to provide funds for mak- 
ing true income payments to the life tenant 
of the estate. 


Factors Affecting Income Basis of Bonds 

IX. Two trust companies heard from make 
the suggestion that accumulation of dis- 
counts on bonds purchased below par should 
not be considered as affecting the income 
basis of bonds, but should be considered as 
an appreciation of capital, because the trus- 
tee is enabled to purchase a larger amount 
in par value of bonds, than if the trustee 
purchased bonds at par or at a premium. 

We repeat, that the income bases of such 
purchases are controlled by the prevailing 
rate for investment funds seeking that class 
of security, and not by the contract rate of 
interest on bonds; that the prevailing mar- 
ket rate for investment funds controls and 
automatically decides whether a given bond, 
with a fixed contract rate of interest, should 
sell at par, at a premium or at a discount: 
that accruing discount concerns the income 
basis of the bonds and should be so consid- 
ered by the trustee. The mere contract rate 
of interest on an increased amount in par 
value of bonds, that may be purchased when 
investments are made at a discount, does not 
make up to the life tenant the difference 
between the contract rate of interest on the 
whole investment and the income basis rate. 

On a 6 per cent. interest market, the trustee 
should invest funds so as to produce that 
rate of income. To illustrate: With an in- 
vestment of $100 on a 6 per cent. basis, a 
trustee may purchase $108.04 par value of 
bonds, having ten years to run, bearing 5 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 
Each year, at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
$108.04 par value of bonds, the interest will 
amount to $5.40. Thus, by refusing semi- 
annual accumulation of discount, and event- 
ually crediting collection of discount of capi- 
tal, on a small investment of $100, the life 
tenant will each year lose 60c., or one-tenth 
of the prevailing rate of interest on funds in- 
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vested by the trustee. The loss to the life 
tenant is too great to be ignored by the trus- 
tee. 


Varying Practice Among Trust Companies 


X. One trust company heard from states 
that they accumulate discounts on govern- 
ment, state, county, district and municipal 
bonds, but not on corporation or other bonds. 
Two trust companies heard from admit that 
the life tenant is entitled to discounts on all 
bonds purchased below par, but hold that it 
is not proper annually to accumulate dis 
counts on bonds, and pay the annual accumu- 
lations to the life tenant, for the reason that 
such bonds may not be paid at maturity, in 
which event the trustee would be in the posi 
tion of having paid out accumulations that 
may later remain uncollected; that payments 
to the life tenant should be limited only to 
the collections on interest coupons on bonds 
purchased below par, the full discount to be 
credited to income when the bond is collected 
at maturity. 

May we not as well entertain the possibility 
that bonds purchased at a premium might 
default, and for that reason the _ trustee 
should not pay over any part of the interest 
collections, on the income basis of the bond, 
until maturity and collection of the interest 
and principal? VPossibility of default of a 
bond purchased at a premium or discount 
must not be assumed; we must wait until 
actual non-payment of matured interest or 
principal. Fear of possible default on a 
bond, before default occurs, is not a proper 
reason for the withholding by a trustee of 
any part, or parts, or all, of the current earn- 
ings of an investment. The law requires 
trustees to be cautious in making investments 
for estates, and, having exercised care, there- 
after regularly to pay the net income to the 
life tenant. Were the rule otherwise, life 
tenants could not rely on regular income 
from trust investments. 

Aside from any question of injustice to the 
life tenant, by the trustee withholding pay- 
ments of accumulated discount, let us test 
the soundness of the above reasoning by con- 
sidering the following examples: In an es- 
tate where the trustee made investments in 
bonds of an issue of high credit, at various 
times at premiums and at various other times 
at discounts, all bonds being equally secured, 
bearing the same rate of interest, and matur- 
ing at the same time, and payments of inter- 
est coupons being promptly made as they 
mature. Also, suppose that the trustee at 
various times made investments in United 
States bonds, bearing the same rate of inter- 


est, and of the same maturity, the trustee 
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sometimes making investments at premiums 
and at other times at discounts, the basis 
changing because of general financial condi- 
tions. Surely, the trustee cannot justify its 
action in annually paying to the life tenant 
the true net earnings on the premium bonds, 
and to refuse doing so in case of bonds of 
the same issue and security purchased below 
par. 

XI. One trust company officer stated that 
his company voluntarily amortized premiums 
on bonds purchased for estates above par; 
also that his company as a rule does not ac- 
cumulate discounts on bonds purchased be 
low par: further, that they made exceptions, 
in the matter of annually accumulating dis 
counts, in cases where life tenants, or their 
attorneys, were urgent and imperative in 
their demands that the trustee annually ac- 
cumulate and credit discounts. 


Realized Appreciation of Principal 

XII. We give our full assent to the propo- 
sition that the realized appreciation of prin- 
cipal of an investment held by a_ trustee, 
should be credited to capital account of the 
estate, and not to income; also, that realized 
depreciation of principal on an investment 
held by a trustee should be charged to capi- 
tal account of the estate and not to income. 
We dissent from the view that amortization 
of premiums on a trust investment is a capi- 
tal loss: likewise, we dissent from the view 
that accumulation of discounts on an invest- 
ment is a capital appreciation. We hold 
that premiums and discounts on trust in- 
vestments affect only the income of an estate 
and not the capital. 

We hold that accumulations of discounts 
on bonds purchased below par are part of 
the expected earning of the investment, and 
therefore are not capital appreciation, and 
that accruing discount is an ordinary earn- 
ing on a bond. Purchases of discount invest- 
ments are made at prices shown in bond 
tables. The principles on which bond tables 
are calculated regard the accruing discount 
as part, and a usual part, of the earning of 
the investment, the same as collections on 
interest coupons attached. We hold that 
amortization of premiums on bonds pur- 
chased above par are not capital deprecia- 
tion. Such purchases are also made at prices 
shown in bond tables. 

The principles on which bond tables are 
calculated regard the amortization of pre- 
miums as affecting the income only of the 
investment. When we purchase an inyest- 
ment at prices shown in bond tables, we 
must recognize the fundamental principles 
involved. We in effect inquire, what price 
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shall we pay for a certain bond, bearing a 
contract rate of interest, maturing at a defi- 
nite date, in order to net the prevailing rate 
of interest for good trust estate investments, 
and we learn from the bond table that we 
must pay a premium or be allowed a dis- 
count to realize the prevailing rate of in- 
come, until the amount invested is repaid, 
with income at the agreed rate. 

We may hope for an additional profit by 
way of appreciation of the bond, indepen- 
dent of the income basis; but such apprecia- 
tion is not considered a certainty attached 
to the investment, but if it occurs it is caused 
by influences not inherent in the income basis 
of the investment actually made, and must 
be considered uncontrollable or accidental. 

Likewise, there may be depreciation of a 
bond, independent of the income basis; but 
any such depreciation is not considered a 
certainty attached to the investment, and if 
it occurs it is likewise caused by influences 
not inherent in the income basis of the in- 
vestment actually made, and therefore must 
also be considered uncontrollable or aecciden- 
tal. We hold that such appreciation or de- 
preciation, caused by influences outside of 
the income basis of the investment, or by 
uneontrollable general business or market 
conditions, affect the principal of the estate 
and not the income; but increase or decrease 
of book value of the investment in the ac- 
counts of the trustee, inherent in the income 
basis of the investment when made, affects 
only the income of the investment, is not 
accidental and is not caused by outside influ- 
ences or uncontrollable market or business 
conditions. 


Attitude of the Courts 


XIII. At first, courts did not recognize that 
the gradual writing off of premiums on bonds 
purchased for trust estates above par af- 
fected only the income basis of the bond, and 
not the amount of principal invested in the 
bond, and refused to allow premiums to be 
written off by annual charges to income. Sub- 
sequently, the courts recognized the error of 
their first decisions and overruled their 
former decisions, so that now, by great 
weight of authority, “deductions should be 
made annually, from interest received on 
trust securities, to cover depreciation in their 
value, caused by the wearing away of pre- 
miums paid at the time of their purchase.” 

Although quite a number of trust com- 
panies heard from amortize premiums on 
their trust investments, only three of these 
companies have adopted the plan of accumu- 
lating discounts on such investments. On 
inquiry, we learn the companies, not accumu- 
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lating discounts, consider that accumula- 
tions of discounts, on bonds purchased below 
par, are by them regarded as increase of 
-apital, and, on maturity of the bonds, the 
discount then collected is credited to corpus 
of the trust estate. They cite, as authority 
for their position, various decisions of courts, 
holding that appreciation of trust assets is 
not income and should be credited to prin- 
cipal of the estate. 

A careful examination of the cases dis- 
closes the fact that not one case is in point. 
The cases relate to appreciation in value be- 
eause of uncontrollable influences outside of 
the investment, and not inherent in the in- 
come basis on which the investment was 
made, such as appreciation of land over ap- 
praised or cost price, appreciation of bonds 
sold for a price in excess of the original pre- 
mium paid, and appreciation of shares over 
original cost. 


Decisions as to Appreciation of Assets 


We shall indicate or mention the facts in- 
volved and decisions rendered in the follow- 
ing leading cases on questions of appreciation 
of assets held by trustees, taking the deci- 
sions in order of their publication, to wit: 

In re Pollock (A877) 3 Redf. Surr. Rep., 
114. Executor invested fund in United States 
securities; they increased in value; executor 
credited increase in value to life tenant. 
Court held, he overlooked the legal rights of 
the remaindermen, and that the remainder- 
men were entitled to the increased value of 
the securities over the premium originally 
paid. 

Townsend vs. Trust Company (1887) 3 
Redf. Surr. Rep., 220. Trustee invested funds 
in United States securities; at maturity, sold 
bonds at a profit over the purchase price; 
presumably the higher premium was attribu- 
table to a conversion privilege. The court 
asked, if the principal fund has been en- 
hanced in value, and a sale of the securities 
produces a larger fund than originally in- 
vested therein, can the surplus received by 
the trustee be regarded as income? The court 
answered, that the increased amount at which 
the securities were sold was an enhancement 
of the value of the securities themselves, and 
thus an increase of the capital of the trust 
fund. 


Whitney vs. Phenix (1880) 4 Redf. Surr. 
Rep., 180. Court ruled, where a fund is in- 
vested in stock, the profit realized upon a 
sale of the stock does not belong to the life 
tenant, but must be added to the principal. 

Outcalt vs. Appleby (1882) 36 N. J. Eq. 73. 
Court ruled, increase in value of unproduc- 


tive property, while awaiting satisfactory 
sale, is part of corpus of the estate and not 
income. 

In re Hubley (1884) 16 Phila., 327. Pro 
ceeds of sale of land was invested in city 
bonds, and later the bonds sold at a pre- 
mium. The court ruled, value of land held 
in trust has always been regarded as an 
accretion to the principal, and therefore be- 
longing to the remainderman, just as a de- 
preciation would fall on him and not upon 
the tenant for life. 

Van Vleck vs. Lounsbery (1885) 41 N. Y., 
568. Executor foreclosed mortgage on real 
estate; later sold real estate at an advance; 
interest received on mortgage was paid life 
tenant; net rents from real estate was also 
paid life tenant; life tenant claimed as profit 
the proceeds of sale of real estate in excess 
of mortgage debt and costs. Court held, en- 
hanced value was increase of principal; that 
case would be the same as though the mort 
gage had not been foreclosed, but had been 
sold for the enhanced price, and that the 
proceeds would properly be part of the prin 
cipal of the estate and not part of the in 
come. 

In re Gerry (1886) 103 N. Y., 445. Sale of 
securities by a trustee after death of life 
tenant resulted in a surplus of nearly $23,000 
over the amount of the original investment, 
and this sum was claimed respectively by 
representatives of life tenant and by the re- 
maindermen. Court held, if the will had re- 
quired the trustees to invest in real estate, the 
rents and income of which were made pay- 
able to the life tenant, with remainder over, 
it cannot be questioned but that any increase 
of the value of the land from natural causes 
would have been an accretion to the capital 
and inure to the benefit of the remainderman, 
and we can see no difference in principle be- 
tween this case and the one supposed. 

In re Lawrence (1889) 26 N. Y. St., 238. 
Profits on sale of securities belonging to a 
trust fund should not be credited to income 
and allowed as such to the life-beneficiary, 
but should be added to the principal and 
go with it to the parties entitled to the 
corpus. 

In re Vedder (1891) 15 N. Y. Supp., 798. 
Executors sold assets for $10,200 more than 
inventoried price; profit claimed by life ten- 
ant. Court held, increase belongs to capital 
of trust fund. 

Duclos vs. Benner (1891) 17 N. Y. Supp., 
168. Trust fund was invested in Govern- 
ment bonds; bonds subsequently sold at a 
profit. Court held, widow as life tenant not 
entitled to such profit, but profit belongs to 
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fund as part thereof. The decision reversed 
prior decision, granting widow the profit, re- 
ported in 5. N. Y. Supp., 733. 

Cross vs. L. I. L. & Trust Company (1894) 
27 N. Y. Supp., 494. Securities were sold by 
trustee and premium of $29,500 received. 
Life tenant claimed the premium. Court 
ruled, fund in question represents increase 
in value of the securities, and is therefore 
not profit in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term: it is an accretion or increase from 
natural causes and belongs to capital. 

In re Boyers (1896) 174 Pa. St., 16. Where 
a fund is given to a trustee to invest and 
pay the income to a person for life, and after 
the death of such person to pay the principal 
to another, any increase in the value of the 
securities in which the fund is invested ac- 
ecrues to the remaindermen. 

In re N. Y. L. I. & Trust Company (1898) 
53 N. Y. Supp. 382. Loss or gain in the value 
of securities purchased by a trustee should 
go to the diminution or accretion of the capi- 
tal, and not the income, unless a contrary 
intention must be implied from the trust in- 
strument. Court refused to approve amorti- 
zation of premiums in that case. Later case, 
in re Stevens, requires amortization of pre- 
miums. 

In re Graham (1900) 198 Pa. St., 216. 
Where a trustee invests moneys of the trust 
estate in bonds and subsequently sells the 
bonds at an advance, and invests the pro- 
ceeds in other securities, the profit on the 
bonds sold is part of the principal of the 
estate. 

Whittingham vs. Trust Company (1902) 25 
Ky. L. R., 2444. A premium realized from 
the sale of bonds constitutes part of the 
corpus of the trust fund, and as such was 
not subject to appropriation by the life ten- 
ant as the owner of the income. 

Smith vs. Hooper (1902) 95 Md., 16. Trus- 
tees purchased real estate; later sold real 
estate for large amount in excess of cost; 
profit claimed by life tenant. Court held, the 
increase is not income, but a profit received 
from sale of property in which the fund was 
invested, and consequently forms part of the 
corpus of the trust fund. 

Neel’s Estate (1904) 207 Pa., 446. Trus- 
tees of estate, to protect interest of estate 
in partnership, at receiver’s sale of partner- 
ship real estate bought a number of pieces of 
land; subsequently sold land at a profit of 
$10,500; trustees credited profit to corpus; 
profit claimed by life tenant. Court ruled, 
the gain arising out of the transaction should 
be treated as corpus. 


Devenney vs. Devenney (1906) 74 O. S., 96. 
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Trustees purchased securities at a premium; 
later sold securities at a higher premium; 
profit claimed by life tenant. Court held, the 
increase in the value of the corpus held by 
the trustees from natural causes is principal 
and not interest; the loss or gain in the 
value of securities purchased by a trustee 
* * * should go to the diminution or accre- 
tion, as the case may be, of the capital and 
not to the income, unless the contrary inten- 
tion must be inferred from the trust instru- 
ment. 

Boardman vs. Mansfield (1907) 79 Conn., 
634. A life tenant should neither be credited 
with an appreciation, nor charged with a 
loss, in the mere market value of investment 
securities. 

In re Stevens (1907) 187 N. Y., 471. All 
large investors in bonds purchase bonds on 
the basis of the interest the bonds actually 
return, not the amount they nominally re- 





turn. Nor is the premium paid on the bond 
an outlay for the security of the principal. 
It is urged that there is often a speculative 
change in the market value of a bond and 
the bond may be worth more at the termina- 
tion of a trust than at the time of its pur- 
chase. This has no bearing on the case. The 
life tenant should neither be credited with 
an appreciation nor charged with a loss in 
the mere market value of the bond. But 
apart from any speculative change in the 
market value, there is from lapse of time an 
inherent and intrinsic change in the value 
of the security itself as it approaches matur- 
ity. It is this, and this only, with which the 
life tenant is to be charged. 

Coleman vs. Grimes (1908) 33 Ky. L. R., 
455. Testator devised home to daughter for 
life, with power to convey and invest pro- 
ceeds in another; daughter exchanged 
home for farm; sold farm for profit of $2,250; 
daughter claimed profit. Court ruled, entire 
fund should be paid into court and retained, 
until daughter selects another home in which 
to invest fund; that increase cannot be sepa- 
rated from the principal of the fund; if, by 
judicious investment, the property in which 
the fund is invested enhances in value, the 
increase attaches to, and becomes part of, the 
principal fund. 

Am. 8S. & Trust Company vs. Payne (1909) 
338 D. C. App., 178. In satisfaction of a 
legacy, trustee received bonds haying pre- 
mium value; should premiums be written 
against income of life tenant; trustee made 
amortization deductions of premiums. On 
the assumed intention of the testator, court 
directed trustee to pay full proceeds of cou- 
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pons to life tenant, less trustee’s commis- 
sions; also full interest on future invest- 
ments. 

Letcher vs. Bank (1909) 134 Ky., 24. Where 
the income of certain property is to be paid 
to one person for life, with remainder to 
another, the life tenant is not entitled to the 
increase of the fund by reason of fortunate 
investments of the trustees. 


Level Basis Plan of Amortization 

XIV. Of the various trust companies that 
as to their trust accounting advise they amor- 
tize premiums on investments, most of them 
state they follow the level basis plan of 
amortization; they state that while the level 
basis plan is not the most accurate, it is 
more convenient than the scientific 
plan. Both plans were mentioned and ex- 
plained in our former article. Only three 
of the companies heard from accumulate dis- 
counts on bonds purchased below par. Dis- 
counts may be accumulated on the scientific 
basis plan or the level basis plan, the latter 
being the most convenient, though not the 
most accurate. 

The scientific plan allows for exact inter- 
est, at the income basis of the bond pur- 
chased, on the value of each investment as it 
stands at the end of each interest period, 
while the level basis plan merely averages 
the premium or discount, for the life of the 
investment, without regard to the question 
of discontinuing interest on premium install- 
ments written off, at interest periods, and 
without regard to increase of interest on the 
higher book value of the discount investment, 
by reason of the discount accumulated and 
added at each interest period. 

To illustrate the differences, we have pre- 
pared four schedules, two showing the two 
plans of amortizing premiums and two show- 
ing the two plans of accumulating discounts. 
Our readers are requested to note the sched- 
ules carefully, as we believe an examination 
and checking of all the schedules will help in 
an understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. 


basis 


The schedules are as follows: 


Schedule on scientific basis plan of amortiza- 
tion, showing amounts of amortization of 
premiums on $100 bond, bearing interest at 
6 per cent. per annum, payable annually, 
purchased on 5 per cent. basis, bond having 
five years to run: 
Cost of bond, on which interest is 
to be earned at 5 per cent for 


PI. ovcipes we're baabeoe® $104.329 
End of Ist year collect annual cou 

OO ERE See eer er $6.000 
Deduct 5% interest on $104.329.. 5.216 
Amount to be applied to amorti- 

zation of premium .......... .784 .784 


Investment to earn interest dur- 


ing second PORT. ov. é< sas wlele > 103.545 
End of 2d year collect annual cou- 
a” errr care eee tee Fee 6.000 


Deduct 5% 545 5.177 


w 


interest on $10: 


Amount to be applied to amorti- 
zation of premium .......... 823 823 


Investment to earn interest dur- 


SRO NR ns 102.722 
End of third year collect annual 

COON OE tc cc cansaeveeeces 6.000 
Deduct 5% interest on $102.722. 5.136 
Amount to be applied to amorti 

zation of premium ........... 864 864 
Investment to earn interest dur- 

Re PURER WIRD on, oc cecconsossaacobaies 101.858 
End of fourth vear collect an- 

nT I On eh ae wd 6.000 
Deduct 5% interest on $101.858. 5.093 
Amount to be applied to amorti 

zation of premium .......... 907 907 
Investment to earn interest du 

I, SN a a ieee 100.951 
End of fifth year collect annual 

GE OE: aa ects noes ataoeaen 6.000 
Deduct 5% interest on $100.951. 5.049 
Amount to be applied to amorti 

zation of premium .......... 951 951 
At maturity, investment will 

eR eS POO Pere $100 000 


Schedule on level basis plan of amortization, 

showing amounts of amortization of pre- 

miums on $100 bond, bearing interest at 6 

per cent., payable annually, purchased on 

5 per cent. basis, bond having five years 
to run: 


Cost of bond, per annual inter- 


ee ee See ee $104.329 
End of first year collect annual 

coupon of 130 wv aeeles ke kane a $6.000 
Deduct 1/5 of $4.329 premium 

ONES bale dat 64 GOR Wb DLR AT ee 865 865 
Credit balance as earning on bond 5.135 
Investment during second year.. 103.464 
End of second year collect annual 

GCOUDPOM OF 2 cesevscavecssess 6.000 
Deduct 1/5 of $4.329 premium 

| ay Seen eo pkey eter 865 865 


Credit balance as earning on bond 5.135 

Investment during third year 

End of third year collect annual 
coupon otf 6.000 

Deduct 1/5 of $4.329 premium paid  .865 865 


Credit balance as earning on bond 5.135 


102.599 


Investment during fourth year 101.73 
End of fourth year collect annual 

Ee err creer te 6.000 
Deduct 1/5 of $4329 premium 

SE i ale a6. 0 6:6 5 000) x ee eee 865 865 


Credit balance as earning on bond 5.135 


Investment during fifth year ... 100.869 
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End of fifth year collect annual 
ee Se eae 6.000 
Deduct 1/5 of $4.329 premium 
EE Gas Ha es hh eae dae oat 869 869 


Credit balance as earning on bond 5.131 


At maturity, investment will 


Ce a $100.000 


Schedule on scientific basis plan of accumula- 

tion of discounts, showing amounts of accu- 

mulation of discounts on $100 bond, bearing 

interest at 5 per cent. per annum, payable 

annually, purchased on 6 per cent. basis, 
bond having five years to run: 


Cost of bond on which interest 
is to be earned at 6% for Ist 


WO eh eda noe wade cers 6 00.0 $95.788 
Interest for 1 year on above 

I ey cin 5 be e'aerw ae $5.747 
Collect and credit annual coupon 

Cogs in an re 5.000 
Amount to be added to cash in- 

come to bring to 6% basis .... .747 
As accumulation is not paid in 

cash, we add to investment to 

ee ee 747 
Book value of bond beginning of 

NE a a we 96.535 
Interest for 1 year on above 

ee! ae er 5.792 
Collect and credit annual coupon 

ee Se Orr ere 5.000 
Amount to be added to cash -in- 

come to bring to 6% basis ... .792 
As accumulation is not paid in 

cash, we add to investment to 


CRN TNGRONN cass dk eke as és 792 


Book value of bond beginning of 
veal 


Interest for 1 year on above 


oe EY aa ee era 5.839 
Collect and credit annual coupon 
SOR SR PORE ok cccck coc sees 5.000 


Amount to be added to cash in 
come to bring to 6% basis........ 839 
As accumulation is not paid in 
cash, we add to investment to 
es ee a ae 839 


Book value of bond beginning of 


yea 98.166 


Interest for l year on above 


2 ee ee 5.889 
Collect and credit annual coupon 
he Se a ee 5.000 


Amount to be added to cash in 
come to bring to 6% basis .... 889 
As accumulation is not paid in 
cash, we add to investment to 


Sea eee 889 
Book value of bond beginning 
COUPE Tree 99.055 


Interest for 1 year on above 
I AG I cocckccccneesncesosccsvore 5.945 
Collect and credit annual coupon 
for 5th year 
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Amount to be added to cash in- 
come to bring to 6% basis .... .945 
Last year’s accumulation of dis- 
count to be paid with bond.. 945 


At maturity, investment will 


CUE GCE DOR x. canes achanneee $100.000 


Schedule on level basis plan of accumulation 

of discounts, showing amounts of accumula- 

tion of discounts on $100 bond, bearing in- 

terest at 5 per cent., payable annually, pur- 

chased on 6 per cent. basis, bond having five 
years to run: 


Cost of bond, per annual bond 


NR Sintec dav a cate acaveeoes $95.788 
End of Ist year collect annual 

COUMOR 6.00 60 84a 006K nee 39.000 
Accumulate and add to income 

1/5 of $4.212 discount allowed . .842 
Credit both to income ......... 5.842 
As accumulation is not paid in 

cash, we add to investment.... 842 


96.630 
End of 2nd year collect annual 
COUDOR ki wrcdusassesizatasce 5.000 
Accumulate and add to income 
1/5 of $4.212 discount allowed .842 





Credit both to income ......... 5.842 
As accumulation is not paid in 
cash, we add to investment .. 842 


97.472 
End of 3d year collect annual 
CODON « 6 hos deve sc ene tibena ee 5.000 
Accumulate and add to income 
1/5 of $4.212 discount allowed  .842 





Credit both to income ......... 5.842 
As accumulation is not paid in 
cash, we add to investment... 842 
98.314 
End of 4th year collect annual 
CIS 5g sce s etic s Hehmamns 5.000 
Accumulate and add to income 
1/5 of $4.212 discount allowed .842 
Credit both to income ......... 5.842 
As accumulation is not paid in 
cash, we add to investment ... 842 


99.156 
End of 5th year collect annual 


GOGO 2 occ p ese otesve suse’ 5.000 
Accumulate and add to income 
1/5 of $4.212 discount ...... 844 





Credit both to income ........ 5.844 
Last year’s accumulation of dis- 
count to be paid with bond ... 844 


At maturity, investment will 


MANE CE PEE ccc ceteweeees $100.000 


Principle in Calculating Bond Tables 


XV. Bond tables may be caleulated on the 
principle that amounts set aside, by way of 
amortization of premiums on bonds pur- 
chased above par, from interest period to 
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interest period are immediately reinvested at 
the income basis of the bond, at compound 
interest, until maturity of the bond, or that 
the amounts so set aside are immediately re- 
invested at a fair average rate of compound 
interest until maturity of the bond, or that 
the amounts so set aside are to be considered 
as partial payments on account of the prin- 
cipal of the investment, and, after credit do 
not bear interest. We join the school holding 
the latter method as the correct one. 


It is the duty of trustees to invest trust 
funds at the prevailing rate of interest, when 
funds are in hand in sufficient amount con- 
veniently to make investments, and in such 
case to pay to the life tenant the exact earn- 
ing of the investment and not an assumed 
earning. Of course, it is impossible for a 
trustee at each interest period to secure an 
investment at compound interest for the 
exact unexpired time the principal of the 
various bonds have to run. Trustees are not 
expected to make investments at simple in- 
terest or compound interest of small amounts, 
such as are the usual amortized amounts re- 
served from proceeds of interest coupons col- 
lected on premium bonds. 


Trustees are expected to do only what is 
practicable and possible in making invest- 
ments, and a trustee may, without being ac- 
countable as for loss of interest, hold 
amounts of funds, small as to the respective 
estates as a whole, until they reach sums 
convenient for reinvestment. Theoretically, 
amounts reserved by way of amortization of 
premiums should be considered as partial 
payments on account of the principal of the 
investment, and, like other partial payments, 
however small, cease to bear interest from 
date of credit. 


XVI. Bond tables are calculated by the 
use of logarithms. Bond values are the sums 
of (a) the present worth, at annual or semi- 
annual discount, as the case may be, on the 
income basis of the investment, of the prin- 
cipal of the bond, and (b) the present worth, 
at like compound discount, of the coupon 
payments, the discount being at the income 
basis of the investment. The sum of the two 
present worths in each case is the value of a 
bond as shown in the usual bond table. The 
longer the maturity of the bond, the less is 
the present worth of the principal, and the 
more is the present worth of the coupon pay- 
ments, since there are more coupons. To 
illustrate: 


At 6% compound annual discount, the 
present worth of the principal of a 
bond for $100, due in five years will be $74.72 
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And the present worth of the five annual 
coupons for $6.00 each, at 6% annual 
ORONG “WELL WO - o 0c.c000'csds eeen'ys 25.28 


Proving that on a 6% basis the bond 
running 5 years is worth par......... $100.00 
While, at 6% compound annual dis- 
count, the present worth of the princi- 
pal of a bond for $100, due in 10 
A EN CURE 8 oa oa hh ok ote ak we ee $55.84 
And the present worth of the ten an- 
nual coupons for $6.00 each, at 6% an- 
nual discount, will be 





Proving that, on a 6% basis, the bond 
running 10 years is also worth par...$100.00 
The foregoing results prove, too, that the 

basis of the calculation of bond tables is cor 

rect, as on a par basis the value of a bond 
sannot be other than face value. 
*% * * 

We submitted a copy of the foregoing ar- 
ticle to a legal writer of high professional 
standing, and explained that a number of cor- 
respondents, in their letters to us, stated they 
hesitated to accept as sound the practice 
of accumulating discounts on trust invest- 
ments. We take the liberty of quoting the 
following from letter received from the legal 
writer referred to, to wit: 

“T cannot see a single reason that requires 
the amortization of premiums, that does not 
require the accumulation of discounts. The 
two elements that determine the market value 
of bonds are (1) the sufficiency of the se- 
curity and (2) the interest rate, as compared 
with the current interest rate in the money 
markets. The second element is the chief 
factor in fixing the market price of bonds in 
which a trustee may properly invest. Bonds 
in which doubt as to the first element enters 
with the effect of depressing the market value 
are not proper trust investments, thus leaving 
the second element as the chief one in deter- 
mining the market price of the bonds. It must 
be assumed that a bond purchased will be paid 
at par at maturity. This being true, the 
trustee knows definitely, at the time of in- 
vestment, that he will get par at maturity. 
The situation then is this: The trustee has 
immediately upon the purchase of a bond 
a contract that at its maturity it will be 
paid at 100, and in the meantime interest at 
the stipulated rate. It seems clear the ac- 
cumulating discount is not an increase, with- 
in the meaning of the rule that an increase 
in capital assets becomes a part of the prin- 
cipal. Any power to refuse to accumulate 
discounts, puts it within the power of the 
trustee to increase the principal, as any 
power to refuse to amortize premiums, places 
it within his power to deplete the principal.’ 
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OF PROFITS DERIVED FROM SALE OF 


CAPITAL ASSETS OF ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


RECENT DECISION EMPHASIZES UNFAIRNESS OF TAX LAWS APPLYING 
TO FIDUCIARY INCOME 


MORRIS F. FREY 


Assistant Treasurer, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 








(Epitor’s Nore: The conclusions and recommendations for legislative relief embodied 
in the following article in regard to existing unfair methods in Federal taxation of income 
of estates and trusts, derive special interest from the recent decision rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court in the so-called “Ryerson case,” defining as “income” profits derived 
from the sale of capital assets of an estate or trust. Mr. Frey ceviews the history of im- 
come taration as applied to estates and trusts as entities as well as judicial interpretations 
and suggests changes in the existing laws to overcome the injustice of taring one year’s 
profits without reference to profits or losses of prior or subsequent years.) 


HE recent opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company 

vs. Smietanka, which has definitely deter- 
mined the constitutionality of the Federal 
income tax on profits derived from sale of 
the capital assets of an estate or trust, is of 
special interest to trust companies as fidu- 
ciaries. While the reasoning of the court as 
to constitutional law must be accepted as 
final the decision serves to bring out more 
clearly the unfairness which results from the 
method of enforcing existing income tax law 
in its application to taxation of profits de- 
rived from the sale of capital assets. which 
form the corpus of an estate or trust. The 
decision in the so-called “Ryerson case” also 
renders it expedient to secure remedial legis- 
lation from Congress to correct such defects 
in the law. 


Summary of the Ryerson Case 

The case decided recently by the Supreme 
Court was based on an action brought by the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company as trus- 
tee of the estate of Arthur Ryerson to re- 
cover from the defendant who was formerly 
United States Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the First District of Illinois, certain sums 
assessed under the Federal income tax law 
of September §8, 1916, as amended by the Act 
of October 3, 1917, upon the increase in value 
of certain stocks and bonds while the same 
were held by the plaintiff in error and its 
predecessors as trustees under the will of 
Arthur Ryerson. Ryerson died on April 15, 


1912, leaving a will devising the residue of 





his estate to trustees upon trust to pay the 
net income therefrom to his widow for life 
and, at her death, to transfer the trust es- 
tates to the testator’s five children, provided 
that no child should receive his or her por- 
tion before reaching the age of twenty-five 
years, and until that time should receive the 
net income for support or maintenance. The 
trustees were given the usual powers of in- 
vesting, converting and reeconverting, with 
power to vary securities and change invest- 
ments in their discretion. It was provided 
that while the trustees “shall be the final 
judges as to what net income is and their 
determination in this respect shall bind all 
parties interested in my estate,” the following 
exception was made: “ * * * except that it 
is my will that stock dividends and accre- 
tions of selling values shall be considered 
principal and not income.” The widow and 
five children survived the testator, four of 
whom were still living at the time the action 
was brought, one son having died without 
issue. 

Included in the property which went to 
make up the estate were 9,522 shares of the 
capital stock of Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, 
a corporation, which, on March 1, 1913, had 
a cash value of $561,798. In February, 1917, 
this stock was sold for $1,280,996.64. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue treated 
the difference between the value of the stock 
on March 1, 1913, and the amount for which 
it was sold, as income for the year 1917, and 
a tax was assessed by the Government 
against the trustee on the basis of such an 
income. This tax was paid under protest 
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and action was brought to recover the amount 
so paid. 

The ground of the protest was that the 
increase in value of the stock could not be 
lawfully taxed under an Act of Congress be- 
cause it was not income to the widow, as 
she did not receive it in 1917, and under the 
terms of the will never could receive it. It 
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tax thereon. Aside from the obligation to 
withhold the normal tax, the original regula 
tions, issued under the 1913 Act, did not ex 
plain the responsibilities of a fiduciary where 
income was not paid to the beneficiaries. 


Confusion as to Taxable Status 
On account of the fact that the provisions 


| t led tl : t of the law and regulations were so indefinite, 

ras also ¢ , ‘ s ar as e ase . : ; 

a ae teensy y a well wastes ~~ = much confusion existed for a long time as 

S are were C "er | yas ) *0 >» . . 7 
ESTER WEES COMCETROS HE WES BO. ICON to the taxable status of the income of an 


to them in that year as they did not receive 


it i hat l ff estate or trust which under the terms of the 
i year i > & i i = ac : ° , 

wd a Rls neigh SG ee “ ict, will or deed of trust was allowed to accumu 

might never receive it, since it might be 


wiped out by losses occurring in later years. 
Likewise, it was contended that it was not 
income to the trustee, not only because the 
will creating the trust required that accre- 
tions of value should be considered principal 
and not income, ‘but also because the term 
“income” did not comprehend such a gain or 
profit which was really an accretion to capi- 


Q was estate or trust as an 
tal and not constitutionally taxable. entity . 
tT > y i > Ss é ~~ S ‘ge > ¥ . j j : one = s% 
The gine ott my ae Court, bea its The courts, however, have not upheld the i. 
i <j , Mareh 2S JZ - rn — - . ‘ . i 
aoe a oe yr = irch , 1921, up freasury Department in its interpretation of 4 
ield the right of the rovernment to tax the the 1913 law, and a comparatively recent de- 
estate on the profits derived from the sale 4 


of the above-mentioned stocks and thus set- 
tled definitely the much mooted questions as 
to the constitutionality of a tax assessed on 
profit derived from the sale of property by 
one not a dealer therein, and the right to 
assess an estate or trust as an entity on such 
profits. 


Taxation of Estates in Former Acts 

It may not be amiss at this point to review 
briefly the history of income taxation in the 
United States since the adoption of the Six- 
teenth Amendment, as applied to estates and 
trusts as entities. The 1913 law made no 
specific reference to the taxable status of the 
income of an estate or trust as an entity, ex- 
cept that it provided that guardians, trustees, 
executors, administrators, 
conservators, and all 


agents, 
persons, 


receivers, 
corporations, 


late for future distribution. This confusion 
the Department attempted to clear up, 
through regulation, by the issuance of Treas 
ury Decision 2231 on July 26, 1915, which 
provided specifically that the income of trust 
estates, as any other income, was subject to 
income tax and that part 
income of the trust estate not 
taxable to the 


of the annual 
distributable, 


any 


cision of the United States Circuit 
Appeals in the case of the First 
Savings Bank vs. (268 Fed. Rep 
230) has declared the ruling of the Depart 
ment under the 1913 law, invalid. 

This action was brought by the First Trust 
and Savings Bank as trustee, to recover taxes 


Court of 
Trust and 
Smietanka 


assessed against an estate under the 1913 law 
and paid under protest. The testator’s will, 
after disposing of portions of the income dur- 
ing the lives of his widow and four daugh 
ters and until his youngest surviving grand 
child should attain the age of twenty-one, 
provided that * * * after the death of the 
last surviving daughter, and after the young 
est surviving grandchild had attained the 
age of twenty-one, all of the trust estate re- 
maining should be divided in equal shares 
between his grandchildren or their surviving 


or associations acting in any fiduciary ea- ‘SU Phe wees furthet pl vided that the 
pacity should make a return of the net in- ¢%¢e@SS, if any, of the income of the trust 
come of the persons for whom they acted who estate should be accumulated in the hands 


were subject to income tax, if such income 
came into their custody or control and man- 
agement. The law specifically stated 
that fiduciaries were subject to all the provi- 
sions of the law which applied to individuals. 
It also provided that all persons, firms or 
companies in whatever capacity acting, hav- 
ing the control, receipt, disposal or payment 
of fixed or determinable annual or periodical 
gains, profits and income of another person 
subject to tax, should, in behalf of such per- 
son, deduct and withhold from the payment 


also 


of the trustee and form a part of the trust 
estate, subject to the like control and power 
of disposition on the part of the trustee as 
the principal of the trust estate. 


Earlier Judicial Interpretation 

The court, in announcing its decision in 
this case, stated that “inasmuch as all per- 
sons and property within the jurisdiction of 
a sovereignty are subject to taxation, and 
since the property cannot speak and the per- 
sons have no direct voice in wording the tax 
laws, it is a fundamental duty of the law- 
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and its meaning clear; and therefore all 
doubts respecting scope and meaning are to 
be resolved in favor of the taxpayer.” The 
eourt stated that in its judgment nothing 
eould be clearer than the absence of any 
legislative intent to tax a property increment 
which during the tax year had no owner in 
being who received or was entitled to re- 
eeive any of such increment. It stated fur- 
ther that Congress had recognized that such 
alterations and amendments should be legis- 
lative and had therefore in the Act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916 specifically levied a tax upon 
undistributed income added to the principal 
of trust estates. 

The 1916 and 1917 laws, following the regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department, pro- 
vided in somewhat obscure terms that income 
received by the estate of a deceased person 
during the period of administration or set- 
tlement of the estate was subject to the nor- 
mal and additional tax and was to be taxed 
to the estate and that income of an estate 
or from any kind of property held in trust, 
including income accumulated in trust for 
the benefit of unborn or unascertained per- 
sons, or persons with contingent interests, 
and income held for future distribution under 
the terms of a will or trust, should likewise 
be taxed, the tax in each instance except 
when the income was returned by the bene- 
ficiary to be assessed to the executor, admin- 
istrator or trustee. 

The Revenue Act of 1918S was more defi- 
nite with respect to the taxable status of 
income accruing to estates or trusts. Under 
the provisions of this Act, estates and trusts 
are divided into the following four classes: 


(1) lneome received by estates of deceased 
persons during the period of adminis- 
tration or settlement of the estate; 


Income accumulated in trust for the 
benefit of unborn or unascertained per- 
sons or persons with contingent inter- 
ests; 

(5) Income held for future distribution 
under the terms of the will or trust; 


(4) Income which is to be distributed to 
the beneficiaries periodically, whether 
or not at regular intervals, and the 
income collected by a guardian of an 
infant to be held or distributed as the 
court may direct. 


The tax is imposed in cases under para- 
graphs (1), (2) or (3) upon the net income 
of the estate or trust and is paid by the fidu- 
ciary, except that in determining the net in- 
come of the estate of a deceased person dur- 
ing the period of administration or settle- 
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ment, there may be deducted the amount of 
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any income properly paid or credited to any 
legatee, heir, or other beneficiary. In cases 
under paragraph (4), and in the case of any 
income of an estate properly distributed to 
beneficiaries during the period of adminis- 
tration or settlement, the tax is assessed to 
and paid by the beneficiary. The above pro- 
visions leave no question as to intent of stat- 
ute to tax an estate or trust as an entity. 


Unfairness of Present Law and Remedies 

Under the present law, a very serious ob- 
jection to our method of taxing the income 
of estates and trusts exists in respect to the 
taxation of profits derived from the sale of 
property which makes up the corpus of the 
estate or trust. This objection arises from 
the fact that one year’s profits are taxed 
without any reference to the profits or losses 
of prior or subsequent years. 

The gross injustice of such methods are 
strikingly illustrated in the following exam- 
ple. Let us suppose that a trustee of an 
estate, of which the ordinary income, such 
as dividends and interest, is distributed to 
individual beneficiaries, in four consecutive 
years, sells securities owned by the estate, 
realizing, in the first and third year’s profits 
of $100,000 and sustaining in the second and 
fourth years, losses of $100,000. The net re- 
sult of these transactions would be that 
neither gain nor loss had been realized, but 
in spite of this fact, the estate as an entity 
would be assessed and compelled to pay to 
the Government income taxes aggregating 
$62,540, thus depleting the principal of the 
trust by that amount. It can easily be seen 
that if this process were repeated for a 
sufficient number of years, a large part of 
the corpus of the estate would be exhausted 
in the payment of taxes on fictitious profits. 

This defect in the present law should be 
remedied when the income tax law is revised 
Partial 
relief may be afforded by the amendment of 


at the present session of Congress. 


the law permitting a loss in one year to off- 
set profits of the preceding or succeeding year 
by continuing the provisions of section 204 
of the Revenue Act of 1918S and making its 
application general. This provision would not 
be broad enough to take care of all cases in 
which estates and trusts are taxed as en- 
tities on profits derived from the sale of 
capital assets, but it would at least give re- 
lief where losses are sustained in periods not 
more remote than one year from the taxable 
year during which sales have been made at 
a profit. Complete relief in the case of es- 
tates and trusts could be obtained only by 
permitting losses to offset profits over a much 
longer period than the general provisions for 
net losses allow. 
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U. S. SUPREME COURT HOLDS THAT STATE 
INHERITANCE TAXES ARE NOT DEDUCTIBLE 
UNDER FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


SUBSTANCE OF DECISION 





In deciding recently that inheritance, leg- 
acy or transfer taxes are not deductible in 
determining net estate subject to Federal Es- 
tate Tax the United States Supreme Court 
dismisses the question of constitutionality and 
sovereign power of the States to regulate 
descent and distribution, with scant consid- 
eration. This case was brought by the New 
York Trust Company as executor of the will 
of the late J. Harson Purdy and is based on 
protested taxes paid under the estate tax 
provision of the Revenue Act of 1916. 

According to the complaint Purdy died 
leaving a will and codicil directing that all 
succession, inheritance and transfer taxes 
should be paid out of the residuary estate, 
which was bequeathed to the descendants of 
his brother. The value of the residuary es- 
tate was $427,414.96, subject to some admin- 
istration expenses. The executors had been 
required to pay and had paid inheritance and 
succession taxes to New York ($32,988.97) 
and other States ($4,780.91) amounting in all 
to $37,769.88. The gross estate is defined in 
Section 202 of the Act of Congress was $769,- 
799.59 ; funeral expenses and expenses of ad- 
ministration, except the above taxes, $61,- 
$22.08; leaving a net value for the payment 
of legacies, except as reduced by the taxes of 
the United States, of $670,707.48. The plain- 
tiffs were compelled to pay $23,910.77 to the 
United States, no deduction of any part of 
the above mentioned $37,769.88 being allowed. 
They allege that the Act of Congress is un- 
constitutional, and also that it was miscon- 
strued in not allowing a deduction of State 
inheritance and succession taxes as charges 
within the meaning of Section 203. On de- 
murrer the District Court dismissed the 
suit [9310]. 

The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
after reviewing the provisions of the Estate 


Tax and the contention of plaintiff, says: 

“The statement of the constitutional objec- 
tions urged imports on its face a distinction 
that, if correct, evidently hitherto has escaped 
this court. See United States vs. Field, 
[{ 382 herein}. It is admitted that the 
United States has power to tax legacies, but 
it is said that this tax is cast upon a trans- 
fer while it is being effectuated by the State 
itself and therefore is an intrusion upon its 
process, whereas a legacy tax is not imposed 
until the process is complete. An analogy is 
sought in the difference between the attempt 
of a State to tax commerce among the States 
and its right after the goods have become 
mingled with the general stock in the State. 

“A consideration of the parallel is enough 
to detect the fallacy. A tax that was directed 
solely against goods imported into the State 
and that was determined by the fact of im- 
portation would be no better after the goods 
were at rest in the State than before. It 
would be as much an interference with com- 
merce in one case as in the other. J. M. 
Darnell & Son Co. vs. Memphis, 208 U. 8. 115. 
Welton vs. Missouri, 91 U. 8S. 275. Conversely 
if a tax on the property distributed by the 
laws of a State, determined by the fact that 
distribution has been accomplished, is valid, 
a tax determined by the fact that distribu- 
tion is about to begin is no greater interfer- 
ence and is equally good. 

“Knowlton vs. Moore, 178 U. 8. 41, dealt, it 
is true, with a legacy tax. But the tax was 
met with the same objection; that it usurped 
or interfered with the exercise of state pow- 
ers, and the answer to the objection was 
based upon general considerations and treated 
the ‘power to transmit or the transmission or 
receipt of property by death’ as all standing 
on the same footing. 178 U. 8. 57, 59. After 
the elaborate discussion that the subject re- 
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ceived in that case we think it unnecessary 
to dwell upon matters that in principle were 
disposed of there. The same may be said 
of the argument that the tax is direct and 
therefore is void for want of apportionment. 
It is argued that when the tax is on the privi- 
lege of receiving, the tax ig indirect because 
it may be avoided, whereas here the tax is in- 
evitable and therefore direct. But that mat- 
ter also is disposed of by Knowlton vs. 
oore, not by an attempt to make some scien- 
tific distinction, which would be at least aif- 
ficult, but on an interpretation of language 
by its traditional use—on the practical and 
historical ground that this kind of tax al- 
ways has been regarded as the antithesis of a 
direct tax: ‘has ever been treated as a duty 
of excise, because of the particular occa- 
sion which gives rise to its levy.’ 178 U. 8. 
81-83. Upon this point a page of history 
is worth a volume of logic. 

“The inequalities charged upon the statute, 
if there is an intestacy, are all inequalities 
in the amounts that beneficiaries might re- 
ceive in case of estates of different values, 
of different proportions between real and per- 
sonal estate, and of different numbers of 
recipients; or if there is a _ will affect 
legatees. As to the inequalities in case 
of a will they must be taken to be con- 
templated by the testator. He knows the 
law and the consequences of the disposition 
that he makes. <As to intestate successors 
the tax is not imposed upon them but pre- 
cedes them and the fact that they may re- 
ceive less or different sums because of the 
statute does not concern the United States. 

“There remains only the construction of 
the Act. The argument against its consti- 
tutionality is based upon a premise that is 
unfavorable to the contention of the plaintiffs 
in error upon this point. For if the tax at- 
taches to the estate before distribution—if it 
is a tax on the right to transmit, or on the 
transmission at its beginning, obviously it at- 
taches to the whole estate except so far as 
the statute sets a limit. ‘Charges against 
the estate’ as pointed out by the Court below 
are only charges that affect the estate as a 
whole, and therefore do not include taxes on 
the right of individual beneficiaries. This 
reasoning excludes not only the New York 
succession tax, but those paid to other States, 
which can stand no better than that paid in 
New York. What amount New York may 
take as the basis of taxation and questions 
of priority between the United States and 
the State are not open in this case.” 
affirmed, 


Decree 


FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL ENUNCIATES 
BROAD POLICIES 


The eighth annual convention of the For- 
eign Trade Council in this city, May 4th to 
7th, and attended by over 2,000 manufactur- 
ers, exporters and others actively interested 
in foreign trade development, could not have 
been held at a more propitious time. It was 
an assembly of Americans who are striving 
by deed and word to broaden this country’s 
perspective in dealing with other markets of 
the world and incidentally to find the correct 
solution for problems which today affect do- 
mestic business and industry. The basic prin- 
ciples formulated as a result of discussions 
and authoritive addresses covering every 
phase of foreign trade development and fi- 
nancing, were embodied in these chief recom- 
mendations: 

Long-term credit machinery should be es- 
tablished without delay by enlisting co-opera- 
tion of bankers, manufacturers, merchants 
and investing public in completing organi- 
zation of the Foreign Trade Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Tariff revision to grant reciprocal conces- 
sions where American goods are favorably 
treated and imposition of embargoes where 
our products are discriminated against. 

Exemption of American investments abroad 
from domestic income tax to place Americans 
on an equal footing with foreign competitors 
and eliminating double taxation. 

Development and maintenance of a 
American mercantile marine. 


large 


Efficient organization of Government for- 
eign service to aid American business. 

A number of splendid addresses were de- 
livered. Governor Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board gave prescriptions as to thaw- 
ing out “frozen credits” and affirmed that the 
Federal Reserve banks are now in prime con- 
dition to help stimulate business. One of 
the ablest expositions of our export trade 
and credit situation was that made by Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the board of 
the Irving National Bank of New York in 
his address on “Settlement of Our Export 
Balance.” Another highly instructive address 
was that by Mr. Fred I. Kent, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York on “Financing Foreign Trade.” Oth- 
er speakers were George R. Meyercord of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association; James 
A. Farrell of the U. S. Steel Corporation; J. 
G. Geddes of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland and Willis H. Booth, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE IN TRUST COMPANY WORK 


Although banks and trust companies are 
supposed to be conducted primarily for pe- 
cuniary return the opportunities for render- 
ing practical service to society and the com- 
munity through such financial institutions is 
gaining not a few recruits, especially among 
women. It was this broader appeal which 
first induced Miss Jean A. Reid, recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Women’s Department 
of the new uptown office of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York at 57th street 
and Madison avenue, to relinquish her duties 
as a leader in Red Cross and social service 
work, to take up her vocation in the trust 
company field. 

Miss Reid gained distinction before the 
war as one of America’s most successful 


painters of miniatures. When the war came 


she entered hospital work and served more 
than two years with the Red Cross both in 
this country and in the war zone, a large 
share of her work having to do with business 
After the Armistice she re- 


administration. 


Miss JEAN A. REID 


Manager, Women’s Dept. of New Uptown Office of 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 





turned to America to take charge of social 
service work for convalescents in base hos- 
pitals here. It was while homeward-bound, 
aboard ship returning from France that Miss 
Reid met Mr. Seward Prosser, president of 
the Bankers Trust Company. 

“When Mr. Prosser asked me if I would 
like to come to his bank,’ Miss Reid said, 
“he outlined to me such interesting possibili- 
ties for the advancement of banking knowl- 
edge among women that I began to look upon 
this new field as a sort of social service, and 
it interested me greatly. I decided to try it, 
and I find it more interesting each day. I 
find so few women know the many ways in 
which a trust company can be of service to 
them. I know I had no idea before I came 
to the Bankers Trust Company that a bank 
was anything more than a place to make 
deposits and cash checks. I have been mak- 
ing a thorough study of the scope of the 
work since coming, and I find there is no 
end to the help a financial institution can be. 

“I really believe that spreading this gospel 
social service, that a com- 
munity can be served in no better way than 
in aiding its people in understanding the de- 
sirability of providing for the future for 
themselves and their children, the meaning 


is a necessary 


of trusts and the need of wills, the economy 
of business-like handling of one’s affairs, 
budgets, safekeeping and all the multifarious 
services a banking institution offers.” 

Miss Reid has entire charge of the women’s 
affairs at the Bankers Trust Company’s new 
uptown office. This department for women is 
practically a complete bank in itself with its 
own foyer, banking room, writing, reading 
and rest rooms. 

While studying for hospital work during 
the war Miss Reid was also connected with 
the Food and Fuel Administration in Yonkers 
and was manager of organization for the 
Westchester County Thrift Committee. She 
is a member of the American Society for 
Miniature Painters and of the National So 
ciety of Women Painters and Sculptors. 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, assistant secretary 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York is organizing an associa- 
tion to embrace in its membership the women 
who are associated in executive and respon- 
sible capacities with banks and trust com- 
panies. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES IN DEVELOPING THE BUFFALO 
FOUNDATION 





ENLISTING ACTIVE CO-OPERATION OF SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCIES 


FRANCES M. HOLLINGSHEAD, M. D. 
Director of the Buffalo Foundation 








(Eprror’s Note: Dr. Hollingshead was formerly director of child hygiene, Ohio State 
Department of Health, and later chief of the Educational Service, Children’s Jureau 
of the Red Cross in France. The objectives as well as practical activities developed under her 
direction by the Buffalo Foundation should be of special value to trust companies which are 
functioning as trustees and to those in charge of Foundations and Community Trusts es- 
tablished in over two-score cities. The Community Trust or Foundation movement, which 
obtained its inspiration from the Cleveland Foundation as devised by Judge F. H. Goff, is 
rapidly spreading throughout the country and bears promise of becoming the most power- 


ful agency for enlisting and applying wealth 


quirements. ) 


HE Buffalo Foundation began to fune- 
tion in July, 1920. It was originally 
organized along the same_ general 

lines as the whole group of foundations and 
has as its central administrative bodies a 
Trustees’ Committee and a Governing Com- 
mittee. The Trustees’ Committee is made 
up of the six presidents of trust companies 
in Erie County, all such companies in the 
city and county but one, having subscribed 
to the Resolution and Declaration creating 
the Foundation. The seventh trust company 
in the county will probably join the group in 
the near future. 

The Trustees’ Committee is properly con- 
cerned with the management of the funds 
left to the Foundation. The Governing Com- 
mittee is composed of seven members, men 
and women residents of Buffalo or Erie 
County, one appointed by the mayor, three by 
the courts, and three by the trust companies. 
The Governing Committee is the distributing 
and general executive body. 

Although the development of this organi- 
zation was inspired by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, it was felt by the men interested in its 
development that it was wiser to secure a 
more representative membership, as set out 
in the preceding paragraph. 

The funds upon which the Foundation be- 
gan to operate were given as a memorial to 
George F. Rand who had been much inter- 
ested in the possibility of establishing this 
type of organization, but who died before 
he had accomplished his purpose. A number 
of other bequests have been written into 








to community aelfare and charitable re- 


wills for the Foundation, but to date no other 
regular funds are available. The actual in- 
come in Buffalo is almost the same as that 
in Cleveland, but Cleveland is expending a 
considerably larger budget each year and has 
an infinitely larger sum written into her 
wills. 


Prelimiary Tasks of the Buffalo 
Foundation 


The Buffalo Foundation accepted as _ its 
first task those things which were asked of 
it by the community. There has been pre- 
pared and published a directory of the social 
service agencies in Erie County. This had 
long been wanted by the community, and no 
organizations had felt able to undertake the 
expense of such a publication. Five of the 
child-caring agencies in the county recently 
have requested that the Foundation make in- 
tensive studies of their departments together 
with constructive criticism. At the end of 
this series of investigations, the Foundation 
will be in a position to request that all of the 
workers hold a series of conferences at which 
perhaps some scheme may be worked out of 
further co-ordination and greater efficiency 
than exists today. 

There is in Buffalo a Social Welfare Con- 
ference, consisting of 60 member organiza- 
tions to which the director of the Buffalo 
Foundation has been appointed secretary, 
serving as secretary for the general confer- 
ence meetings as well as secretary for all 
standing committees of which there are today 
about ten. In this way the Foundation is 
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attempting to be of practical service to as 
many of the local organizations as possible. 


Distinctive Features of the Buffalo 
Fundation 


There are one or two features which rather 
differentiate the Buffalo Foundation from 
the other activities of a similar type. In 
order to carry out the program in the in- 
terim between the organization of the Foun- 
dation and the time when sufficient funds 
shall have become available to do a larger 
piece of community work, the Governing 
Committee in the Foundation has developed 
a sustaining membership which is open to 
the public. 

Through this activity it is believed that 
the Foundation will become more vital to a 
larger number of persons, and it is the earn- 
est hope of the committee that ultimately 
there will be a very large group of people, 
each one making a very small contribution 
to the expenses of the Foundation activities, 
perhaps two dollars per member, who shall 
be encouraged to feel that the Foundation 
belongs to them and to whom plans for the 
various activities may be submitted. As far 
as possible these citizens will be given an 
active part in the development of the Foun- 
dation work. 


Publication of “Foundation Forum”’ 


Another new feature has been the adop- 
tion of a small monthly bulletin called the 
Foundation Forum which is mailed to some 
eight hundred members of the community 
in order that they may be kept in touch 
with activities along social welfare lines 
which are attracting the interest of social 
workers and the public at large. The little 
leaflet concerns itself almost exclusively with 
local affairs and is at the service of members 
of the community who may use its columns 
to express their ideas about local questions 
or to bring to the knowledge of the work- 
ers of the community their own plans or 
again to elicit an expression of opinion 
through its columns. So far as we know 
at the present time, Buffalo is the only 
foundation city to have undertaken this par- 
ticular piece of work, and although today 
the publication is very small, in time it 
may grow to be of real value to the local 
community, which is all that is desired of it. 


A Definite Plan 


As will be seen from the above discussion, 
the Foundation in Buffalo has had one defi- 
nite plan in mind—to develop as the needs 
of the local community indicated and to do 
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such work as possible from within, employ 
ing local workers instead of bringing in the 
expert from without as has been done in 
most cases. There are two ways of working 
at such plans. In bringing in the expert, 
one naturally expects to achieve more in the 
way of inspiration, and to find a better solu- 
tion for problems which may be under con 
sideration. On the other hand, after such 
investigation as is undertaken is developed 
by the local workers, while the results may 
not be so brilliant and perhaps the develop 
ment not so immediate, it does develop an 
intimate knowledge of existing conditions in 
the minds of a larger group of the members 
of the immediate community, and it may re- 
sult in rather far-reaching changes which 
might not otherwise be so easily brought 
about. 

What this particular Foundation hopes for 
especially is that it may develop along demo- 
cratic lines, that it may enlist and hold the 
active co-operation of the residents of Erie 
County, and that, beginning as it has on a 
very small scale, it may develop a very 
worth while program and assist materially 
in bringing about a very close co-operation 
between all of the social welfare agencies in 
its community. Naturally as more funds 
come into its hands, it should be concerned 
with the standardization of local agencies, 
in order that those funds may be most wisely 
distributed; but in the meantime its every 
effort will be to help in the solution of as 
many local difficulties as possible. 
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SETTLEMENT OF OUR EXPORT 
BALANCE 


Our foreign trade and export situation was 
diagnosed in a masterly and very practical 
way by Mr. Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the board of the Irving National Bank of 
New York in his address on “Settlement of 
Our Export Balance,” which was one of the 
big features of the recent eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil held in Cleveland. Mr. Pierson placed 
the foreign indebtedness to this country at 
about $18,000,000,000, classified as follows: 
Advanced war loans......... $10,000,000,000 
Surplus war material sold 

NE ra ony a,c oa b> oa ocean es 3,000,000,000 
Due to American exporters and 

ere 3,000,000,000 
Due to American investors on 

bonds of foreign governments 

sold here and on stock in 

foreign concerns ........... 2,000,000,000 
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FINANCING ALLIED GOVERNMENT DEBTS TO THE 








UNITED STATES 


CONVERSION OF PROMISSORY NOTES INTO FOREIGN SECURITIES 


HORACE F. POOR 
Vice-President, Garfield National Bank of New York 





T may be assumed that the debts con- 

tracted by the Allied Governments in this 

country during and since the war to- 
gether with unliquidated trade balances 
amount at the present time to 15 billions of 
dollars. Internationally speaking, there are 
three well-known ways of settling trade bal- 
ances or debts; first, by shipment of gold; 
second, by shipment of merchandise and 
third, by the operation of invisible balances, 
such as interest payments, ship rates, insur- 
ance, money spent by travellers, ete. 

It can be readily demonstrated that liqui- 
dation through gold is impossible and eco- 
nomically undesirable; that invisible balances 
would not for some time produce enough even 
to pay the interest on the debts and would 
come about largely from hiring foreign ships 
and insurance agencies, rather than patron- 
izing our own industries; that liquidation 
through merchandise is either a process of 
dozens of years or of such severity that not 
only will all the gains made in obtaining 
foreign markets during the last seven years 
be lost, but we may face the permanent loss 
of our foreign markets and the spoliation of 
our domestic markets. 

There is, however, another solution of fhe 
Allied Government Debt problem which is 
possible, and which, if it can be made prac- 
tical of application, may not only preserve 
our economic position intact, but may also 
preserve for our producers the foreign mar- 
kets they should be anxious to retain—in 
fact not only preserve our foreign markets 
but improve them; not only render our do- 
mestic markets impervious to assault but im- 
prove them by protecting our exports. 

Opportunities Offered by Conversion Plan 

In a word, this solution is the eventual 
conversion of the promissory notes of the 
foreign nations held by our Government, into 
the securities of the financial, commercial 
and industrial enterprises of the foreign peo- 


ples, to be held and owned by our people as 
individuals, 


What a share in the financial, industrial 
and commercial activity of Europe would be 
represented by an investment of 15 billion 
dollars. What dividends would be coming 
West instead of going East. What markets 
would be assured to our exporters by the 
sound of America’s voice in the directorates 
of leading banks, manufacturing concerns, 
trading houses. What ramifications for the 
employment of surplus capital through the 
colonial trade channels already established. 
What opportunities for our young men to go 
out, to protect, manage and build up our in- 
terests. What opportunities for reciprocal 
arrangements in finance, trade, shipping and 
insurance. 

Great Britain’s position at the outbreak of 
the war was that of a country needing large 
imports of raw materials, foodstuffs, etc., 
but her income from exports and shipping, 
and financial service, had so exceeded her 
expenditures that her accumulated trade bal- 
ance approximated 20 billions. Commencing 
many years ago she realized the undesir- 
ability of asking payment in coin or mer- 
chandise, but took payment in foreign in- 
vestments, utilizing her profits as it were to 
buy her way into the most desirable situa- 
tions in the business world—building a rail- 
road here, digging a gold or diamond mine 
in South Africa, putting tramways and elec- 
tric light plants in South America, coloniz- 
ing her money as well as her sons, fostering 
by her surplus capital new fields for the sale 
of her products, and creating new needs for 
the services of her ships and finances. It 
seems not too much to say that this policy 
enabled Great Britain to transport and fi- 
nance the bulk of the world’s commerce. 

A prominent banker who in one address 
advocated a partial cancellation of the Allied 
debts, in another address made the follow- 
ing significant statement: “Unless private en- 
terprise in America can safely loan private 
enterprise in Europe, Governmental loans 
will never be paid.” 
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Ownership in Foreign Enterprises 


The president of a great American indus- 
trial organization has said: “Very little is 
to be achieved in building up a great Ameri- 
can export trade independent of investment 
abroad. 

“The position England occupies in world 
finance was brought about by ability to lend, 
and we ought to follow the British example 
if we want the same measure of success.” 

An English financial writer has said: “If 
Europe is to pay the interest and principal 
on her debts it means that Europe must in- 
vade the American market. Britain has bal- 
anced her budget and can pay interest and 
sinking fund on her American loans. She 
has no need to ask New York for fresh capi- 
tal for it is responsibly estimated that in the 
year just concluded her visible and invisible 
exports more than covered her imports.” 

Germany exacted an indemnity of five bil- 
lion franes from France in 1870, and the pay- 
ment enriched France and came near to de- 
bauching Germany. The German indemnities 
discussed today, if paid in merchandise, will 
force every other country to buy German 
goods at a price that must enable the Ger- 
mans to live and pay the indemnity out of 
the surplus and the result will be eventual 
German domination of all the markets in the 
world. Would it be possible to fix on a flat 
sum and take payment in the ownership of 
Germany's industrial plants, paying the Ger- 
man worker a fair living compensation and 
dividing the surplus or dividend to the allied 
owners, limiting competition, retaining mar- 
kets and profiting not losing, by whatever of 
efficiency or economy the German worker is 
able to contribute? 

A recent news article says: 

Paris, April 18.—The semi-official Temps 
says tonight that France not only wants to 
participate in German industrial groups but 
Wants to own them. Germany is reported to 
plan to offer France a 40 per cent. interest 
in practically the whole of German industry, 
but the Temps says France prefers to own 
majority shares in picked German _ enter- 
prises. 

“It is legitimate and reasonable,” says the 
Temps, “that the Allies, to whom Germany 
is always complaining of her budget deficit, 
should seek guaranties and sources of revenue 
among those private enterprises which pro- 
vide Germany with her greatest riches and 
that they should demand, for example, ma- 
jority shares in such and such. great metal- 
lurgicalk; mining or other companies. The 
Allies could usefully choose to exert a pre- 
ponderating influence in those companies and 
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establishments which are particularly fitted 
to be transformed into war industries. 

“The cafrying out of such threats would 
make France the greatest metallurgical coun 
try and give her control of the largest arsen 
als and war factories in the world. It would 
mean the death blow to the Krupp, Thyssen, 
Stinnes and Ehrhart groups, as they are at 
present constituted, and place France in pos 
session of the greatest developed coal field 
on the Continent of Europe.” 


Utilizing the Present Situation 


The eventual conversion of these demand 
notes of the Allied Powers, now held by our 
Government, into high-class foreign securi 
ties, held by our investors, may be accom- 
plished in several ways, and the best thought 
of this country should, be devoted to the 
consideration of the methods to be adopted, 
in order that our creditor position may be 
preserved by such orderly and gradual pro 
cesses as will cause the minimum of disloca- 
tion in commerce and exchange. 

If a preliminary to the conversion should 
be a refunding of these demand notes into 
long time external obligations, perhaps guar 
anteed by the United States Government, and 
used to retire a like amount of Victory notes 
and Liberty bonds, then care should be exer- 
cised to see that such refunding be a pre 
liminary step only and that the eventual re- 
tirement of such obligations be based in the 
greatest degree on foreign investment and 
in the smallest degree on imports of gold and 
merchandise. 

I fully believe that the greatest opportu 
nity for our country’s advancement to world 
leadership in finance and commerce lies open 
to us if the present situation is utilized to 
entrench our capital in the strongholds of 
foreign trade and world commerce, and that 
the greatest economic tragedy in this coun 
try’s history will be enacted if these 15 bil 
lions are paid off. 


o *, 2, 
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The Congress Bank and Trust Company 
has been organized in New Haven, Conn., 
with subscribed capital of $100,000 and has 
taken over the business of the private bank 
ing firm of Adler, Salzman & Adler. 

Stanley C. Moore has been appointed as 
sistant secretary of the Union Trust Company 
of Walla Walla, Wash. 

John D, McDowell, vice-president in charge 
of the branch of the Union & Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Memphis, Tenn., known as 
the Franklin Savings Bank, has been elected 
treasurer of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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PROTECTION FOR BANKS AGAINST LOSSES ON FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS 


NEW FORM OF INSURANCE AFFORDS SAFETY IN FINANCING EXPORTS 
AND HANDLING FOREIGN TRADE DOCUMENTS 


DAVID G. BAIRD 
Vice-President, Alberti, Baird & Carleton, Inc., New York City 








(Eprror’s Nore: The necessity of greater protection for banks and trust companies in 
financing export trade and handling the numerous documents involved in the world-iwide 
extension of foreign trade and exchange facilities, has lately received more scientific atten- 
tion because of numerous defaults, losses incurred through technical evasion, cancellation 
of contracts, forged transfers and the economic entanglements caused by the war. The fol- 
lowing article describes a new form of insurance recently evolved through a group of the 
largest insurance companies which is being favorably received in banking circles and which 
will enable banks and trust companies to more freely develop their foreign business with 
greater assurance of indemnity in covering their responsibilities and hazards.) 

ANKS and trust companies, actively en- nished with a complete set of shipping doecu- 
gaged in financing exports and extend ments, which included marine insurance 
ing their foreign facilities to all parts Properly covered from warehouse in the 


of the world, have had to face entirely new United States to warehouse in Cuba, or if 
problems. They must be continually wateh they had purchased clean bills they knew 
ful of current international conditions be their customer had insured the goods, yet 
cause of the violent disruption of economic even under the broadest usual form of marine 


relations resulting from the great war. There insurance covering from warehouse to ware- 
are humerous economic and other factors house, it is fundamental that this protection 
that influence and attend the growth of is onlv afforded while the goods are in ordi- 
American foreign trade. It is obvious, how nary euares of transit. 

ever, that one. of the first essentials is to The question immediately arose as to 
surround banks and trust companies with 


: - : : : : whether or not this “ordinary course of 
scientifically adjusted insurance protection : 


which will enable them to negotiate with transit” provision was not vitiated by rea- 


safety the regular perils and also unforeseen %°0 Of the continued delay and congestion in 
contingencies in financing our foreign trade. the harbor of Havana, Confusion arose in 
Such insurance protection is now afforded the minds of everybody—some insurance 
to American banking institutions under a underwriters advising their customers that 
new form of policy especially devised for they would only continue to protect the mer- 
our banks and trust companies under a chandise in consideration of large additional 
“bank’s contingent liability insurance through premiums, while others waited perhaps for a 
errors, omissions or lapse of other insurance.” test case to determine as to whether or not 
they were still liable under their policies. It 
Contingencies Arising from the Havana can readily be seen that considerable diffi- 
Harbor Congestion culty might have arisen in the event of a 

The recent harbor congestion in Havana Serious fire or marine disaster to the merchan- 
and the tremendous delay to which ship- dise still on the ships in the harbor, or dis- 
ments to that port were subject to, caused tributed promiscuously around the various 
considerable apprehension to bankers who docks and piers. To a lesser degree this con- 
had financed exports to that port and who dition of affairs aiso occurred at Buenos Aires 
had purchased considerable bills of exchange and other South American and far Eastern 
offered by American merchants in connec- ports, while in many other ports the custom's 
tion with their Cuban shipments. While in facilities become overtaxed and great delays 
all cases the American bankers were fur- were thereby occasioned. 





































Conflicting Laws of Different Countries 

There is another difficulty which has re- 
cently been emphasized, growing out of the 
local laws of some of the countries importing 
large amounts of American merchandise 
which provide that the local importer has the 
privilege of a reasonable time in which to 
inspect merchandise in his own warehouse 
even before it is incumbent upon him to 
make payment under a sight draft. One of 
our banking institutions suffered a consider- 
able loss by reason of the destruction by fire 
of a large amount of merchandise in the ware- 
house of the consignee which had not been 
inspected by the consignee nor had he made 
payment against the sight draft in connec- 
tion with the sale. He then refused the draft, 
and as the marine insurance had expired be- 
cause the goods had been delivered safely to 
the warehouse of the consignee, there was 
consequently no insurance protection for the 
same. The loss was too great for the Ameri- 
can exporter to stand. He apparently had 
no redress under the local laws and the loss 
was eventually borne by the bank financing 
the shipment. 

In the rush of business it happens some- 
times that goods are specifically insured by 
a certain named steamer in error or under- 
insured or insured under deck when the same 
was on deck and various other mistakes may 
be made that perhaps are not detected by 
either the shipper or the bank until the loss 
has occurred, which may not be covered by 
reason of an error in the original insurance. 
The bank would naturally collect under the 
endorsement on the bill of exchange unless 
it should happen that the loss might be too 
heavy for an average size shipper to bear. 


What the New Policy Provides 
The insurance protection as now afforded 
American banking institutions under the new 
form of policy contains the following salient 

provisions : 
“Insurance is provided .against loss by 
destruction or damage to goods through 
error or 


omission or lapse of other in- 


which the 


surance on merchandise in 


banker may be interested in 

(a) by purchase, discount or acceptance of 
draft or drafts held pending final pay- 
ment or acceptance. 

(b) by reason of advances through loans 
secured by such merchandise. 

(c) through the payment of drafts or 
otherwise under commercial letters of 
credit for goods destined for shipment to 
customers for whom the bank is acting 
under such letters of credit. 

This policy is world-wide.” 
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Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 


American bankers are very familiar with 
the customary blanket bond protecting them 
for losses they might incur from fire, destruc- 
tion, burglary, robbery, hold-up, theft, em- 
bezzlement, lack of proper fidelity on the 
part of the employees, also losses due to the 
forgery or alteration of any security or se 
curities. 


Protection Against ‘“‘Forged Transfers’’ 

A natural supplement of that policy is the 
“Forged Transfers” policy which covers loss, 
damage or liability sustained or incurred by 
reason of forgery of or in securities or docu- 
ments of title or transfer, relating to securi- 
ties bought or sold; or taken as security or 
in exchange; or otherwise dealt with. Also 
losses caused by defect or want of defeasance 
of title in the seller or pledger and by bad 
delivery. An especial feature of this policy 
is the protection given banks acting as trans 
fer agents against loss caused as above by 
transfer of notes, securities, or other nego- 
tiable instruments of corporations or others 
by the bank which acts as transfer agent or 
registrar for such corporation. 

The fraudulent sale or hypothecation of 
merchandise or documents withdrawn by cus 
tomers under trust receipts to permit sale of 
merchandise underlying loans so that such 
loans could be liquidated, and losses occur 
ring through dishonest conversion by the cus 
tomer to his own use of funds realized from 
the sale of documents released by bankers 
under trust incurred 
through substitution by the customer of in 
ferior security in lieu of documents 


receipts, and losses 


with 
drawn under trust receipts can be indemni 
fied by the protection given under a special 
policy called the “The Trust Receipt Policy.” 

The recent extension of activities to practi 
eally any part of the world by a group of 
twenty of the American insurance 
companies now enables any American bank 


largest 


or trust company to insure under our own 
laws in our own currency and with our own 
friends, merchandise in which they may be 
interested anywhere in the This 
enables banks to take a more active part in 
the development of American export trade by 
being better able to freely finance exports 
which are made by American merchants on 


world. 


consignment to be stored in warehouses at 
certain economic points, there to be sold on 
rising markets. 


Covering All Physical Risks 
Banks can provide themselves with open 
policies covering all of the physical risks to 
which the auto- 


merchandise is subject 
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matically from the time the marine insurance 
ceases to attach upon delivery to warehouse, 
and providing protection continuously there- 
after until the bank’s interests or the bank’s 
customer's interests in the merchandise en- 
tirely ceases. This insurance might also be 
of great value to a bank in connection with 
shipments for which the draft might have 
been refused by the consignee, and it thereby 
becoming necessary for the bank’s correspon- 
dent to warehouse the merchandise while 
awaiting instructions. These policies can be 
so arranged as to provide immediate and 
automatie protection in the event of such 
contingency. 

The importance of insurance should not 
be overlooked. There are many ways in which 
a bank might improve their protection. Their 
registered mail policies should be automatic 
in their application and privilege for errors 
and omssion in the reporting of shipments. 
Policies might be arranged to cover return 
shipments of merchandise from abroad which 
may have been refused by consignees. In 
fact, insurance enters every day in an im- 
portant connection with the activities in 
practically every department of banking. 


2, 2°, 2, 
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METHODS AND FORMS USED IN 
FINANCING BUSINESS WITH 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Just at the present time there is an ava 
lanche of literature and addresses regarding 
the vital importance of the foreign trade situ- 
ation and methods of financing exports. The 
impression which most of this material makes 
upon the minds of average readers is that it 
is necessary to come down from the heights 

and get down to tangible terms. 

From the standpoint of reducing the prob- 
lem of financing our business with foreign 
countries into something concrete the publi 
cation recently compiled and issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York under 
the title “How Business with Foreign Coun 
tries is Financed” is worth scores of aca- 
demic discussions. This book is in fact a 
primer and standard guide combined for 
banks and institutions that wish to supply 
themselves with the most approved methods 
and set of forms covering foreign financing 
operations. The facsimilies of forms pre- 
sented in this book are based upon many 
years of experience and dealing with every 
phase of foreign business including accep- 
tance documents, banker’s demand drafts; 
commercial drafts, export and import letters 
of credit, travelers letters of credit and trust 
receipts. The book also tells how these forms 
are used, 
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HOW MANY PEOPLE LEAVE 
WILLS OR DIE INTESTATE? 


Some interesting comparisons and figures 
were recently gleaned from a compilation 
based upon mortuary and Surrogate court 
records in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
which revealed the proportion of people who 
die leaving wills, who die intestate and the 
proportion of wordly goods possessed by 
those who leave estates. These figures cover 
the returns of the Registrar-General’s office 
taken in conjunction with the business pass- 
ing through the Surrogate Courts of Ontario. 
The following table shows the number of 
persons who died between the years 1916- 
1920, the number of those who left estates 
to be admnistered, and, of the estates to be 
administered, the number who died with or 
without a will: 


Deaths of Persons Estates Administered With Without 


over 21 years of Age in Surrogate Courts Will Will 

1916 23,795 8,667 5,809 2,858 
1917 253,756 9,183 6,213 2,970 
1918 30,169 10,326 6,516 4,010 
1919 23,429 11,291 6,597 4,694 
1920 22,000 11,554 6,982 4,572 


The relatively large number of deaths re- 
corded for the year 1918 was attributed to an 
epidemic of the “flu” and for that year the 
increase in the number of persons dying tes- 
tate was 103, whereas the increase in the 
number of persons dying intestate was 1,040. 
The number of persons between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-nine who died in 1918S was 
5,280, or an increase over the previous year 
of 3,315. It would appear, therefore, that the 
great majority of people under thirty, taken 
unawares, died without leaving a will. 

Another feature which may be noted from 
the figures is the increase in the number of 
persons who die leaving estates. In 1916 the 
percentage was about 36; in 1917, 58; in 1918, 
33: in 1919, 50: in 1920, over 50. 

An interesting feature of the returns is the 
value of estates administered. Of the 11,554 
persons who died in 1920 leaving estates, the 
proportions in which they were possessed of 
this world’s goods were as follows: 

73 left an estate of over $100,000. 

104 left an estate of between $50,000 and 

$100,000, 

218 left an estate of from $25,000 to $50,000. 

629 left an estate of from $10,000 to $25,000. 
1,245 left an estate of from $5,000 to $10,000. 
4.360 left an estate of from $1,000 to $5,000. 


While the remainder, 4,925, left an estate 
of less than $1,000 in value. 
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CAUSE OF INCREASE OF CRIMES AGAINST BANKS AND 
SOME REMEDIES 


NEGLIGENCE IN SELECTING EMPLOYEES AND UNDER-INSURANCE 


JOEL RATHBONE 
Second Vice-President, The National Surety Company 





RIMES against banks and business 

concerns are increasing every year 

both in number and in costliness. The 
cause is not merely the World War, but the 
greater opportunities for crime afforded by 
the increased complexity of general business 
—especially employment conditions. 

A generation ago banks and business con- 
cerns only employed a few new clerks every 
year; and each of these clerks was personally 
known to and recommended by one of the 
corporation’s own officers. Today the use of 
clerks has enormously increased. Some of 
them are obtained not by personal acquaint 
ance, but by advertising. Applicants who 
answer the “ads” are unknown to the cor 
poration. They show letters of recommenda- 
tion. Sometimes these letters of recommen- 
dation are signed by well-known business 
men or corporations. Other times they are 
signed by persons or firms the corporation 
has never heard of. 

Some corporations neither maintain a per- 
sonnel department, nor employ an outside 
investigating agency. Their officers verify 
the letters of recommendation by writing let- 
ters or telephoning, and sometimes forget 
that the applicant may be a criminal, that 
the firm name and letterhead of the “refer- 
ence” may be faked; that the address and 
telephone may be those of the applicant him 
self or of an accomplice; that even the 
name by which the applicant calls himself 
may be that of another man who has a fine 
business record and whom _ several well- 
known corporations will recommend. 


Crimes Due to Employment Negligence 

Some remarkable instances of bank and 
business corporation crimes due to inade- 
quate employment investigation are contained 
in National Surety Company files. Only a 
few months ago, one of the largest banks in 
New York City notified us that it had engaged 
a new clerk. His references were satisfac- 
tory and we were merely given the privilege 


of investigating under our blanket bond coy 
ering all the bank’s employees. The new 
clerk’s name, age and description reminded 
us of a professional burglar whom we had 
sent to Joliet prison in 1915 and who, pre 
vious to his burglaries, had obtained a clerk 
ship in a Chicago bank and had absconded 
with $4000. Going to the president of the 
New York bank, the head of our investiga 
tion Bureau asked to see the new clerk. 
“Hello, Turek,” said our Investigating De 
partment head when the new clerk entered 
the president’s room. “Hello, Mr. R. J 
the new clerk answered. He was the same 
burglar-absconder, just out of Joliet prison. 
For several years our Investigating De 
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partment has been seeking a bookkeeper who 
absconded with $2,600 from a reputable firm 
of New York bankers and brokers and whose 
theft we made good under our blanket bond. 
One of our detectives picked him up in low- 
er Broadway several days ago. He was then 
employed by a banking and brokerage firm 
of equally high standing. Like the ex-con- 
vict from Joliet, he had obtained the employ- 
ment through fraudulent recommendations. 

Another recently engaged employee of a 
bank who was investigated by us several 
weeks ago, was found to be under suspended 
sentence for having stolen an automobile. 
The bank, investigating his “references” had 
apparently missed the suspended sentence. 

Before bonding the new clerk of a_ high 
looked 
We found he had once pleaded 
guilty of attempted burglary. 


grade financial house, we _ recently 
into his past. 
Another finan- 
cial district employee was recently found by 
us to have committed 25 burglaries. He con- 
fessed them. Still another employee of a 
financial house was discovered by our investi- 
gators to have served a 27-year term for 
highway robbery. 


Protection Against Dishonest Employees 


sanks protect themselves against such sit- 
uations by carrying blanket fidelity bonds 
covering the honesty of all employees, but 
recently many banks have been finding them- 
selves under-insured. Two banks alone, in 
one recent month have lost approximately 
$428,000 through under-insurance. A Michi 
gan bank suffered a $300,000 embezzlement 
by an assistant cashier. The bank’s blan- 
ket bond in our company was $50,000. The 
$250,000 excess loss has been made up by 
the bank’s directors. 

Still more recently securities worth approx- 
imately $203,000 were stolen from the vaults 
of a savings fund society in Delaware. The 
institution had been carrying only a $25,000 
blanket bond. Under-insurance thus cost it 
$178,000. In another bank case, last year, 
the loss was $35,000 and the insurance $10,- 
000. The under-insurance thus was $25,000. 


Consequence of Under-Insurance 
Statistics regarding under-insurance’ by 
banks were recently made public, based upon 
losses of forty-five banks which during the 
last few years were said to have suffered em- 
bezzlements. The total coverage of these 
banks was given as $728,000; the total em- 
bezzlements were given as $9,700,000. The 
total excess loss through wunder-insurance 
thus was estimated at $8,972,000 and each 


v 


bank’s average excess loss through under- 
insurance was estimated at $200,000. One 
bank was said to have incurred a loss of $1,- 
140,000 and to have had only $10,000 insur- 
ance. Another was said to have incurred a 
loss of $1,105,000 and to have had only $3,- 
000 insurance. One Indiana bank was said 
to have incurred a loss of $100,000 and to 
have had no insurance at all. 

Several striking instances of under-insur- 
ance by banks are found in our files for the 
last few years. In one National bank case 
in 1919 the insurance was $2,000 and the 
loss was $16,710. In two other National 
cases in 1919 the combined insurance totaled 
$30,000 and the combined losses totaled $111,- 
000. In 1916, in nine cases of bank embezzle- 
ment the total losses were $272,000, and the 
insurance only $73,000. In 1915, in seven 
bank embezzlement cases the losses were 
$170,000 and the insurance $48,000. 

Banks of the United States lost more than 
$800,000 during the period from September 1, 
1920, to February 28, 1921, from burglaries 
and hold-ups, according to a report of the 
Protective Committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, presented at the recent 
Spring meeting of the Executive Council at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

Re ge 
YOUNG OR OLD, RICH OR POOR— 
MAKE A WILL! 

The American Magazine for May contains 
an unusually interesting article bearing the 
caption, “Young or Old, Rich or Poor—Make 
a Will,” the author of which is Harold E. 
Lippincott, a distinguished attorney of New 
York City, an authority on wills, decedent 
estate law and Surrogate’s practice, who is 
chairman of the Committees on Practice and 
Procedure in the Surrogate’s Court, of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association. 

This article is recommended to the special 
attention of readers of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine because of its educational charac- 
ter and its forceful arguments against delay 
or error in preparation of Wills. Although 
the author does not follow up his discussion 
by pointing out the administrative advan- 
tages of naming trust companies as executors 
or trustees in wills, the article deserves the 
widest possible public circulation. It con- 
tains illuminating examples that might be 
incorporated in trust company advertising 
literature in demonstrating how procrastina- 
tion in writing or properly writing and exe- 
ecuting a will leads to distress, disappoint- 
ment, misdirection of testator’s wishes and 
grievous loss to rightful beneficiaries. 
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THE substantial 


and continuous 
growth of our trust 
business serves to 


indicate that The 
Guardian is worthy 
of its name. 
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EMULATING KING MIDAS, OR WHEN GOLD TURNS INTO 





DROSS 


DELUGE OF YELLOW METAL MENACES OUR CREDIT AND TRADE SITUATION 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 





NE of the most 
nomena growing out of world-wide 
economic dislocations, and one which 


remarkable  phe- 


has a most serious bearing upon our inter- 
national as well as domestic credit and trade 
situation, is the attraction of a renewed and 
increasing the United 
States from abroad. It is an anomalous con- 
dition, to say the least, in view of the deple- 
tion of gold reserves of foreign countries, that 
the United States should draw gold from all 
corners of the earth, although surfeited with 
yellow metal and anxiously seeking markets 


volume of gold to 


for surplus production. 

From the first of this year to the middle of 
May more than $300,000,000 of gold was re- 
ceived in the United States, the largest part 
of this amount having come within a period 
of the last six weeks. In all of last year the 
gain in the country’s gold reserves by im- 
ports was little more than one-third what it 
has been thus far in 1921. 

The stream of gold has come from every 
corner of the globe; twenty-six countries hav 
ing contributed to the flow up to this time. 
France has been the heaviest shipper of gold 
to the United States with England second, 
Canada third, China fourth and British India 
fifth. A considerable part of the gold com- 
ing by way of Europe has been gold bars 
transshipped after its arrival from producing 
points in South Africa. 

The total stock of gold in the United States 
is now well $3.000,000,000, which 
means that the United States commands ap- 
proximately 35 per cent. of the world’s gold 
stock. The extent to which the supply of 
gold in the United States has grown may be 
judged by comparison of the present total 
with that of $1,900,000,000 held here at the 
outbreak of the war less than seven years 


ago. 


beyond 


An Economic Phenomena 
The flow of gold between nations has never 
received the attention it deserves, very large- 








ly because its reflection in money rates has 
not been immediate, and, moreover, for the 
reason that the average observer has not ap- 
preciated the very direct bearing that gold 
movements have had on his prosperity. To 
most people, therefore, the current gold flow 
into the United States is given only passing 
attention and is regarded as an abstract eco- 
nomic phenomenon of interest only to those 
bankers chiefly engaged in the actual trans- 
fer operations. 

Indeed, if mentioned at all in general con- 
versation, the gold flow has been considered 
favorably, as a powerful influence in this 
country’s favor. Many people still confuse 
gold with wealth, failing to recognize that 
when considered in terms of money, it is sim- 
ply a token of wealth. Gold is valuable as 
money only in so far as it can be exchanged 
for land, or 
land or factories, or some other real wealth. 
If all the gold in the world were ours, and 
if at the same time our production and our 
imports stopped, we would die. 


factories, or the products of 


As a matter of fact, the gold movement 
that is now under way is an economic pre- 
nomenon that if continued without check 
will ultimately have so disturbing an effect 
on our domestic situation and on the inter- 
national exchanges that it will have to be 
very seriously considered. Paradoxical as it 
may sound to those who see in any increase 
in the supply of gold a powerful influence 
in their favor, it is nevertheless not a good 
thing that so much gold should now be com- 
ing into this country from abroad. 

America would fare far better were gold 
going out at the present time to the countries 
where it is most needed rather than coming 
from them. The whole position of the Ameri- 
can banking community for more than a year 
has been against inflationary tendencies, and 
in every section of the country the effort 
has been consistently directed toward a res- 
toration of healthy conditions., Hence, it is 








































deplored that we should not be importing 
gold at a rapid pace, thereby simply con- 
tributing new elements toward a renewal of 
inflation here, and by draining other coun- 
tries so dislocating the gold reserves as to 
cheek the return of equilibrium and stability 
to the international exchanges. 


Rehabilitation of Gold Standard 

When we consider that the gold in all the 
central banks of Europe (outside of Russia ) 
was by last report only $64,000,000 more 
than at this time last year we can appre- 
ciate how slow is the progress toward the 
restoration of a specie basis for Europe’s 
eurrency. The degree to which our finan- 
cial and economic structure is related to that 
of Europe manifests itself more and more 
as we seek to carry forward the era of re- 
construction. At every angle the factors 
controlling the domestic situation touch those 
controlling the situation abroad, and it is 
being repeatedly emphasized to us that the 
immediate future of our prosperity depends 
very largely upon the finding of a reasonable 
solution for Europe’s difficulties. 

Gold accumulations abroad at this time 
would strengthen currency systems and re- 
establish credit. Gold shortages on the other 
hand, will have the opposite effect and we 
ean therefore be in agreement with the re- 
cent statement which said, “It is remarkable 
that the United States should be in such a 
position where its debtors are forced to pay 
with the little gold they still have in their 
depleted stores and the creditor nation is 
unable to refuse acceptance. If the gold 
standard is ever to be rehabilitated it will 
have to have as a prerequisite a far more 
even distribution of specie reserves than has 
heretofore obtained.” 


Failure to Control Supply of Credit 

Stripped of all the technical explanations 
the underlying reason for the deluge of gold 
from other countries to the United States is 
our failure, as the world’s financial center, 
to control the supply of credit. Because of 
our inability to extend large short-term bank- 
ing credits, in addition to those already ad- 
vanced to foreign buyers of our goods, and 
because of our hesitancy to supply the ma- 
chinery for the liberal extension of long- 
term investment credits, our goods are being 
bought abroad only in cases of necessity and, 
inasmuch as credits are not obtainable and 
goods for shipment to America are not in 
sufficient supply, the only thing remaining to 
do is for the foreign buyers to pay us in 
specie. 

It requires no long explanation to make 
one appreciate the direct effect of this upon 
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the United States. The gold itself contributes 
to inflation; the paralysis of buying con- 
tributes to bring about business prostration. 
For it must be remembered that the business 
of the United States is geared to a produc- 
tive point that is 20 per cent. beyond the 
domestic consuming point, and, therefore, it 
is necessary, if our productive activities are 
to go on at a profitable rate, that the outflow 
of our goods abroad must be maintained. 

Certainly this outflow cannot be maintained 
if the only means of payment from abroad, 
beyond the goods that can be manufactured 
there for shipment to the United States, is 
gold. The foreign supplies of the metal are 
not inexhaustible, and continued gold flow 
from the European countries would result in 
a breakdown of the banking and currency 
systems. 

If foreign countries are not to be de 
pleted of their gold to their detriment, and 
if we are not to be glutted with gold, our 
mechanism for the extension of foreign credit 
will have to be perfected in such a way that 
foreigners can buy here on terms of credit 
sufficiently long and sufficiently attractive to 
preclude the necessity of further shipment 
of gold. Certainly we do not want to emu- 
late Midas, whose power to transform every- 
thing he touched into gold finally led to his 
undoing. Even his food and drink changed 
into gold at his touch. Finding himself in 
danger of starvation, Midas entreated the 
gods to take back the gift they had given him. 

For a time it appeared most gratifying that 
the United States should be the country to 
which all other countries were paying gold 
tribute. But that time has passed. What 
we desire now is not the gold of the world 
but its trade; and we are coming to know 
that the only way in which we can have that 
trade permanently and satisfactorily is on a 
basis of international credit. Equilibrium 
and stability are essential for the establish- 
ment of that basis, and that desirable result 
can only be attained when the American 
bankers rise to their responsibility and op- 
portunity. 

a ae 

The New York City Association of Trust 
Companies and Banks in their Fiduciary Ca- 
pacities gave a dinner at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday evening, May 24th, at which the 
principal speakers were Judge F. H. Goff, 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
who spoke on “Community Trusts,” and 
Julius Henry Cohen, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation, on the Unlawful Practice of the 
Law, whose subject was: “Trust Companies, 
Banks and Lawyers.” 
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ESSENTIALS IN THE PREPARATION OF WILLS 


SOME LEGAL AND HUMAN PHASES 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS 
Trust Officer, The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 








HE subject of wills is one which has 
fascinated the greatest minds of the 
legal profession from the earliest dawn 

English jurisprudence to the present day. 
The whole gamut of human passions finds 
expression in such instruments—pride, ambi- 
tion, love, hypocrisy, avarice, charity, every 
motive from saintly benevolence to malignant 
revenge. 

All the property in a community passes 
hands once in about twenty-five years, and 
most of it passes by will. Hence, a will is 
not only immensely important, but may be 
and often is intensely revealing. 

Wills are of very ancient origin. Adam is 
said to have left a will, and seventy legions 
of angels are said to have brought him sheets 
of paper and quilled pens all the way from 
Paradise, and the archangel Gabriel acted as 
a witness. The old mariner, Noah, is said 
to have written a will and divided the world 
into three parts. There is in the Vatican at 
Rome a very curious document discovered by 
one of the Cardinals, and said to be the will 
of Job. 

Thére are numerous references to wills in 
the Bible: Jacob gave to Joseph a “portion 
above his brethren,” and St. Paul declared 
that a testament is not effective until after 
the death of the testator. For all practical 
purposes, however, we may say that our law 
of wills comes from the English Statute of 
Frauds, enacted in 1676, and later amend- 
ments. Our statutes are based upon these. 
Were it not for our statutes there would be 
no right of disposition by will. 

“Every man who can write,” says a learned 
author, “thinks he can write a will,” and 
keeping the legal profession in mind adds, 
“and long may this happy hallucination 
exist.” Will-writing is an art; it involves 
the ability to put words together correctly 
and in proper form. There must be taken 
into consideration the inadequacy of lan- 
guage itself. Proper will-writing can only 
come from education and experience. 





A prominent banker said to me a few days 
ago, “Mr. Harris, I think it will work a great 
wrong to advise the trust officers of this 
State that the mere opening of a trust depart- 
ment means success.” I find myself in entire 
accord with that sentiment. In the ordinary 
course of affairs, it takes about five years to 
put a trust department on a paying basis. 
Success does not come over night. Many 
elements are necessary to attain desirable 
results, the chief of which is the character 
of the institution itself. 

No trust department could long survive 
without wills. In fact, they are the life 
blood of the trust department. The trust offi- 
cer should be an attorney. Legal knowledge 
is absolutely necessary. I would possibly sur- 
prise you if I would tell you that the wife of 
your bosom, the mother of your children, is 
not your relative, she is no kin to you, she is 
not your heir, even a member of your family. 

Will Contests: Will contests do occur, and 
some ought to occur, but the fact is that 
while we read of those wills that are con- 
tested, we lose sight of the ninety and nine 
that go not astray. Only about one will in 
five hundred is successfully contested. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth amend- 
ments present a new field for speculation 
with reference to wills. The old-time theory 
as to the ownership of property by women 
has passed away. When a man married, the 
property of his wife became absolutely his 
own. Now ownership is entirely separate 
and distinct. Nothing in the history of the 
law presents a more disgraceful picture than 
this treatment of married women. 


Death-Bed Wills 
Death-bed wills are to be avoided, if pos- 
sible. They rarely reflect the true intent of 
the testator for, as Lord Coke puts it, “Few 
men pinched with the messengers of death, 
have a disposing memory. Such a will,’ he 
adds, “is commonly in haste and sometimes 


by slender advice and is subject to so many 
questions in this eagle-eyed world, and it is 
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some blemish or touch to a man well esteemed 
for his wisdom and discretion all his life to 
leave a troubled estate behind him among 
his wife, children or kindred after his death.” 

The idiosyneracies of human nature are 
strongly set out in wills. The last addition 
I have to a collection of curious wills comes 
from a county seat in the Ozark Mountains. 
The testator declares, “I am single; I have 
never been married at common law, by a 
justice of the peace, a preacher or judge. 
However, should any children claim to be 
mine, I direct that each shall receive the sum 
of five dollars. Should any woman or women 
appear Claiming to be my wife or wives, my 
executors are directed to settle with them 
on the best terms obtainable.” 
address delivered May 16, 1921 at first annual 
convention of Missouri Trust Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. ) 
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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING MISSOURI 
TRUST OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Subjects of prime and practical interest in 
the administration and development of trust 
department business were discussed at the 
first annual meeting of the Missouri Trust 
Officers’ Association held in St. Louis at the 
Missouri Athletic Association May 16th, the 
day preceding the annual convention of the 
Missouri Bankers’ Association convention. 
The program of the meeting was as fol- 

lows: 

Address on “Functions of the Trust De- 
partment,” by Frederick A. Vierling, vice- 
president, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 

“Wills,” by Virgil M. Harris, trust officer, 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

“What a Trust Company Outside of a 
Large City Wants to Know About the Trust 
Business.” Discussion led\by R. D. Dennis, 
trust officer, Conqueror Trust Co., Joplin. 

“Investment of Trust Funds,” by Ran- 
dolph I. Rogers, vice-president Liberty Trust 
Company, Kansas City. 

“Escrows,” by Lester W. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

“Trust Company Advertising,” by Herbert 
M. Morgan, assistant vice-president, St. Louis 
Union Trust: Company. 

The convention proper closed with a ban- 
quet at the club, at which function Festus J. 
Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, presided. The featured speakers at 
the dinner were Wm. McMartin, chairman 
of the board of St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Sank; Herbert M. Morgan and Isaac H. Orr, 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
Mr. Martin discussed the relation of the trust 
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company to the Federal Reserve system, and 
presented a general outline of the history of 
banks and trust companies in this country. 

In speaking of present-day conditions in 
the financial field Mr. McMartin said there 
was no reason for alarm, since the danger 
incident to the cessation of the war has been 
passed with no vitally serious consequences 
He declared that the crisis was over, but 
said that this is no time for the merchant, 
manufacturer or jobber to anticipate a busi 
ness boom. “There is no reason to see gloom,” 
said Mr. McMartin. “The time is here for safe 
and sane advice to the customers of all finan 
cial institutions. The thing that is needed 
now is conservative optimism.” 

Herbert Morgan, who has charge of the 
advertising for the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, gave an interesting talk on pul 
licity, while Mr. Orr reviewed the local his 
tory of trust companies. The following offi 
cers of the Missouri Trust Association for 
1921 were elected: Thomas C. Hennings, St. 
Louis, president; L. W. Hall, Kansas City, 
vice-president; Wm. Houk, Joplin, vice-presi 
dent; W. F. Enright, St. Joseph, secretary 
and treasurer; B. C. Howard, Kansas City, 
and T. C. Watson, Marceline, members of the 
Executive Committee. 


JupGe Tuos. C, JENNINGS 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Mercantile Trust Co. of 
St. Louis, who has been elected President of the 

Missouri Trust Officers’ Association 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 


EFFECTIVE MEDIUMS AND METHODS OF APPROACH 








HERBERT M. MORGAN 
Assistant Vice-President, St. Louis Union Trust Company 

(Address delivered May 16, 1921, at first annual meeting of Missouri Trust 

Officers’ (ssociation ) 














T will be helpful in visualizing the prob There is a reluctance on the part of many 
lems that confront trust companies and to make a will, due to the fact that it takes 
banks in advertising their trust service into consideration the contemplation, of 
to bear these four points in mind: Is there death, and this is something from which they 
need for the product? Is the field covered? shrink: however, I believe that there is a 

i What are the lines of resistance? The angle growing tendency for men to think of this 





















i of approach. purely as a sound business proposition, and 
S The limitations and the lack of qualifica- that there is an obligation attached to it, 
tions of the individual for the handling of the same as the taking out of life insurance, 
z fiduciary matters are being emphasized every and I have no doubt but what if figures were 
day. We hear of one who through misappli- available, we would find that the average age 
cation of trust funds has wrecked a whole at which wills are made today is very much 
family, and reduced them to penury and under that of ten years ago. 
a want. We learn of another who though with Again, many are under the impression that 
‘i the best of intentions, but through lack of the fees of a company are greater than those 
P investment experience reduces materially the charged by the individual. Possibly this is 
; income which would have been ample for 


the wife and children. Again we read of one 
who, engrossed in his own business affairs, 
and therefore neglectful of the trust has 
brought about some serious losses. Again we 
learn of another who through lack of knowl- 
edge of the complex tax laws, burdens an 
estate with payments which could have legiti- 
mately been avoided. These are a few of the 
many cases that could be cited and which 
establishes clearly the need for Corporate 
Trust 







Service. 


Is the Field Covered? 


answered 

















This is by the statement fre- 
quently made that only three per cent. of the 
people who die leave wills, and the compara- 
tively few cases in which a company is ap- 
pointed as executor and trustee. I take the 
view that the more companies properly or- 
ganized and equipped there are in the field, 
the more business there will be developed. 













The Lines of Resistance 



















A great many still think in terms of the 
individual as against the corporation. This 
is due primarily to the fact that corporate 
trust service is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, and is still little known, so that they fall 
back on the customs which have obtained H. M 
from generation to generation. 





MorGAN 
Asst. Vi-e-President St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
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brought about as they contemplate the large 
handsome buildings which house these com- 
panies, the large organizations which they 
have built up for the care of this business, 
and the overhead which they think this im- 
plies. We, of course, know that the fees are 
regulated by the State, and are the same 
for the individual as the organization,. and 
we should see to it that this information is 
thoroughly disseminated. 

Again, many regard the administration of 
estates as a simple matter: anyone is quali- 
fied to handle. We know how increasingly 
dificult and complex such administrations 
are, and should emphasize this, listing where 
possible the different duties that an executor 
assumes, and how it is something for a 
trained organization, rather than an un- 
trained individual. 

Again there is a sentimental feeling about 
wanting one of the family, or a near relative 
or friend to act in this capacity, whereas 
we know that this is very often a source of 
embarrassment due not only to the lack of 
experience in such matters, but also the pres- 
sure that is brought to bear by interested 
members of the family. 


Most Effective Mediums 

With the ignorance and prejudice that still 
exist to a great extent, it is very clear that 
much education is needed, and that should 
be the dominant thought in any advertising 
that is done. Until people have the advan- 
tages of Corporate-Trust Service pointed out 
to them, time and time again, notwithstand- 
ing the strength of one’s organization, we 
cannot hope to secure much business. 

Of course newspapers should be used. They 
reach all the people, and bring a company 
in touch with certain desirable prospects that 
it would be impossible to secure from the 
various sources that go to make up a good 
mailing list. Then, too, it permits of con- 
tinuous advertising, and that is very essen- 
tial, because while certain seasons of the year 
are apparently better for new business than 
others, there are always some in the market 
for the service we have to render. 

lllustrations are being used more and more 
all the time: to arrest the attention of the 
ordinary reader of a paper, who frequently 
goes through it rather rapidly, something of 
this kind is necessary, and if coupled with 
this, there is a strong caption, you have put 
over a part of your story even if they do not 
go into the copy which follows: Commercial 
artists are becoming more adept at illustrat- 
ing the thought of the copy, and some very 
striking and effective advertisements are the 
result. 
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Mailing lists are very essential, and should 
be gotten up with the greatest of care. The 
booklets and the letters which are sent out to 
such names should be thoughtfully worked 
out: the fact that trust service is new to so 
many, and has so many different angles 
makes it practically impossible to sell through 
the newspapers alone; booklets are very es 
sential as supplements. 


Follow-Up Methods 

Follow up carefully and tactfully the in 
quiries that are received. The making of a 
will, the creating of a trust, the appointing 
of a depositary, or of an attorney-in-fact are 
important matters to men and women, and 
many questions are asked, and much infor- 
mation has to be given frequently before they 
thoroughly understand clearly what our fune- 
tions are, so if through the letter or the inter 
view, impatience, lack of courtesy, indiffer- 
ence and lack of sympathy and interest is 
manifested, the effect of the lead which the 
advertising produced has been lost. 

Keep your employees posted: it makes them 
feel a greater enthusiasm for the advertising, 
it appraises them of the particular service 
which you are emphasizing, and it uncon- 
sciously leads them in their talk with those 
with whom they come in contact into supple- 
menting your effort. 

In getting up your copy, use the phrase- 
ology of the man on the outside: frequently 
from the questions asked by inquirers, and 
the comments made by those who use your 
service, you will secure many of your best 
talking points. 


Broader Aspects of Trust Service 

There is a gratification in increasing the 
use of Corporate Trust Service by the feel- 
ing that by so doing you are really making 
a real contribution to your community, in 
that you are conserving the wealth that has 
been created, helping to keep intact various 
enterprises that might be otherwise discon- 
tinued or weakened by divided stock inter- 
ests, you are carrying out with sympathetic 
intelligence the wishes of the testator: in 
your investments you are insuring the safety 
of the principal, and a fixed income for the 
wife and children, besides relieving them of 
the responsibility of business cares. 

The effect of the national campaign of the 
trust companies during the past few months, 
and the increased activity of the individual 
organizations in all parts of the country is 
slowly but surely bringing about a change 
of sentiment that will increase the use of 
Corporate Trust Service. 
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JAMES H. PERKINS TO ASSUME PRESIDENCY OF THE FARMERS 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TRUST COMPANY WILL COMPLETE ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF EXISTENCE NEXT YEAR 
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An announcement of general interest to 
members of the trust company fraternity is 
that of the forthcoming election of Mr. James 
H. Perkins to the office of president of The 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. of New York City, 
which next year completes a hundred years 
of continuous existence. The announcement 
was made following action at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the board of that 
Company which commands the distinction of 
being the oldest and first trust company in 
the United States to receive authority to 
exercise trust powers as a corporation. Mr. 
Perkins succeeds Mr. Edwin S. Marston who 
has guided the affairs and preserved the 
splendid traditions of that company since 
ISOS and after a continuous association with 
that organization of 3S years. 

Mr. Marston retires on June 16th. His 
career has been one of constructive achieve- 
ment and unswerving devotion to those ideals 
of trust company administration which have 
characterized the progress and have distin- 
guished the management of The Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company. Notwithstanding 
the numerous changes in banking and trust 
company alignments witnessed during the 
last two decades, mainly due to legislative 
enactments, Mr. Marston has held the course 
of The Farmers Loan & Trust Company true 
to those standards which not only renders 
the trust company as a corporation the refine- 
ment of responsibility in fiduciary service 
for individuals and corporations but likewise 
responsive to every modern requirement of 
service. Mr. Marston retires to private life 
with the affectionate and high esteem of his 
immediate and business associates and with 
the consciousness of very responsible duties 
and services faithfully performed. 

Mr. James H. Perkins, who assumes the 
important duties of president of The Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company, comes to his new 
office with an experience and proven execu- 
tive capacity which gives every assurance 
that he will continue and develop the policies 
that have maintained the prestige of this 





institution among the foremost trust com 
panies in the United States. He is in the 
prime of life and possesses a vigorous per 
sonality together with a genial presence and 
those qualities of leadership that cannot fail 
to enlist the loyal co-operation of his asso- 
ciates. His activities and success in bank- 
ing and trust company associations, covering 
a period of over sixteen years, have marked 
him as a man of exceptional ability and rare 
financial judgment. He was born at Milton, 
Mass., about forty-five years ago and gradu- 
ated at Harvard with the class of 7S. 
His first business connection was with the 
chocolate manufacturing firm of Walter 





James H. PERKINS 


Who will succeed Mr. Edwin S. Marston as President of 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New York City 











Baker & Company. In 1905 he decided to 
enter the banking field and became asso- 
ciated with the American Trust Company of 
Boston, of which he was vice-president. Three 
years later he became vice-president of the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany. It 
is an interesting coincidence that he subse- 
quently became president of that bank, sue- 
ceeding Mr. Charles H. Sabin who left to be- 
come president of the National Copper Bank 
of New York and is today president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

In 1914 Mr. Perkins accepted an invita- 
tion from Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, then presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York. 
to become a vice-president of that bank. He 
quickly gained recognition in the most re- 
sponsible banking councils of New York but 
when the war come on he yielded to the 
patriotic call and in the summer of 1917 
joined Colonel Grayson M. P. Murphy in 
Europe in Red Cross administration. When 
Colonel Murphy became an officer of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, Mr. Perkins 
assumed charge of Red Cross activities in the 
war zone, serving with exceptional ability 
to the end of the war and receiving the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and_ receiving 
France's tribute as an officer of the Legion 
d’ Honneur. 

In 1919 Mr. Perkins resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank to become 
a member of the investment banking firm of 
Montgomery & Company, continuing with 
that house up to the time of his election to 
the presidency of The Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company. In this latter office Mr. Perkins 
will direct the destinies of a trust company 
which occupies an essentially important place 
in American financial history extending back 
over a century to the establishment of the 
company in 1822. The last official financial 
statement of this company shows resources 
of $158,000,000; deposits of $136,719,000; 
capital, $5,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $11,403,600. These resources indi- 
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cate but one phase of the business accumu- 
lated by The Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
which has administered and today has cus- 
tody of a great volume of trust funds and 
responsibility with an enviable record for 
fiduciary administration. The main office of 
the company is located at Exchange Place and 
William street and besides an uptown office 
located at Fifth ave. and 41st st., maintains 
important foreign facilities through its four 
branch offices in London and Paris. The 
presidents of the company since 1836 when 
it assumed its present title were: Lewis 
Curtiss, Charles Stebbins, Robert C. Corn- 
ell, Dow WD. Williamson, Rosewell = G. 
Rolston and Edwin S. Marston. The suc- 
cessions in personnel in the board of trus- 
tees includes the names of some of the most 
eminent and representative of America’s men 
of finance and business of former generations 
and of the present day. 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 
June 2-3—Reserve City Bankers’ Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 7-S—Iowa, Des Moines, 
June 9-10—Illinois, Chicago. 
June 10-11—New England, 
Mass. 
June 10-11—Washington, Tacoma. 
June 15-16—Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
June 16-1S—Virginia, Hot Springs. 
June 21-22—South Dakota, Yankton. 
June 23-2 Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
June 23-25—New York, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 29-30—North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
July 19-22—American Institute of Banking, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
August 5-6—Montana, Helena. 
August 24-25—Kentucky, Louisville. 
September 1—Delaware, Rehoboth. 
September 9-10—New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
September 9-10—Wyoming, Sheridan. 
October 3- eg gee Bankers’ Association, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
November—Arizona, 


Swampscott, 


Castle Hot Springs. 


The oldest and largest Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
More than One Million Dollars 
Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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BRANCH BANKING: ESTABLISHING NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONTACTS AND DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF INDUSTRIAL OR RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITIES 


E. F. LeBRETON 
Manager Industrial Branch, Hibernia Bank and Trust Cémpany, New Orleans, La. 


ceived in their respective localities, but by 
deal with the operation of a branch situ- the profits that they have been able to earn. 
ated in a community of small trades- You cannot have a bank without a_ build- 
people, and workingmen and their families. ing, vault and fixtures. The building need 
New Orleans, with its large area and the not be an imposing one and the fixtures mar- 
consequent development of widely separated ble, but they must 
sections which have become important busi- strength. Most people are impressed by what 
ness and residential communities, offers ex- strikes the eye more than by what they think, 
cellent opportunities for the establishing of so for this reason the banking home should 
branch banks. That the banks of the city give an impression of security to give con- 
have taken advantage of these opportunities fidence, but without any 
is evidenced by the thirty-six branch offices play, so that the 
that are now serving all parts of the city. home. 
The wisdom of establishing branches has Next in importance is the personnel. The 
been fully proven, not only by the enthu-_ officers and clerks are very much in the same 
siasti¢ manner in which they have been re- position 


|" this article the writer will endeavor to 


possess an air of solid 
ostentatious dis- 


workingmen can feel at 


as country bankers, in that they 


Boy Scouts MAKE Goop BANK CUSTOMERS AND BANK BOOSTERS 
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know practically every one who comes into 
the bank. The relationship between the man- 
agement and the depositors is very much 
more that of friends than that of mere per- 
sonal business acquaintances. This personal 
relationship and contact then becomes the 
policy keynote of management. This rela- 
tionship renders it possible for the branch to 
preach thrift and effectively to show the ad- 
vantage of a growing savings account, and 
in general to instill the idea of using the 
bank’s various facilities. 

Unfortunately, a great many workingmen 
regard the banks as something “capitalistic,” 
and are antagonistic to the idea of depositing 
any part of their wages. But in the branch 
with its spirit of friendship and comrade- 
ship, Mr. Working Man soon loses his fear 
and prejudice, and once he has formed a 
friendship with the bank’s force, and because 
of this friendship, has developed a confidence 
in the bank as a place that will treat him 
fairly, he becomes a strong booster. 
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OUR NEW HOME 


When the Workingman Becomes a 
‘‘Booster”’ 


The writer recalls an experience with an 
expert machinist, who, while he made very 
high wages, had never saved a penny in any 
bank. This man one day desired to purchase 
some stock in the company he worked for, 
and was referred to the writer for advice as 
to how to finance his purchase. He was in- 
duced to open an account, and after a while 
a loan was made to him with his stock as 
collateral. This loan was paid promptly 
when due, and when this man realized how 
his contact with a bank had helped him to 
get along, he became a strong booster for 
banks and now would go out of his way to 
induce his fellow-workers to open bank ac- 
counts. 


Looking upon the manager as a friend and 
general adviser, customers are apt to make 
many strange requests. One man wants the 
manager to find him a job, or use his influ- 
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THE MassivE NEw MaIn BUILDING ERECTED FOR THE HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY AND ITS BRANCH OFFICES. 
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ence to get him a job he has applied 
perhaps, it is a request to 
pass judgment on real estate values, 
to attend a family meeting in the 
settlement of an estate, to give his 
pinion on some legal question, or 
draw up an act of sale or agree- 
ment of some kind. And if the 
nanager wants the good will of his 
mmunity, he must hold himself 
idy to attend to these requests 
henever possible. 


for; or 


Facilities and Solicitation of 
New Business 
rhe branch should have every fa- 
ity, so as to offer complete bank- 
service. High wages and plenty 
work during the past few years 
e put the man in the 
sition of having accumulated some 
and his thoughts naturally 
ive turned toward investments. Unless his 
ank is prepared to advise him and offer him 
and attractive securities, he is a 
pe victim for the seller of bogus stock and 
ighly speculative securities. 
some securities, the next 
guard them. Safe deposit boxes should be 
ailable for rental. These boxes should 
referably be the small sizes, say, 2% in. x 


working 


funds 


first-class 


Having bought 


step is to safe- 


0 in., and should rent from $3.00 to $5.00 
year. 

A great many of our workingmen have 

friends or relatives living in Europe, and 


ire anxious to send them assistance. 
Particularly is this true now that Europe is 
many the branch 
should be equipped to sell drafts on all parts 
f Europe. The collection of rent notes and 
the taking care of real estate, as agent, can 
ilso be developed into very profitable busi- 


1eSS, 


some 


Wiving so 


troubles, so 


New business soliciting in the further de- 
velopment of a branch is as important as it 
s to the main office. While, perhaps, it is 
lot necessary to have a complete New Busi- 
ness Department, it is important, however, 
that there be a well defined plan of new busi- 


ness work. This can be divided into two 
main heads—*Personal Soliciting’ and “Ad- 
vertising by Mail.” In personal soliciting 
there are two classes of prospects. These 
Inay be termed “Definite Prospects” and 


‘Possible Prospects.” By definite prospects 
* meant the various leads which will pre- 
sen? themselves to the manager and the em- 
ployees, requiring a eall in 
one representing the branch. 


person by some 


This close rela- 


tionship of which I have spoken often leads 
information 


depositors to give us valuable 
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“SipE LAUNCHING” AT SHIPYARD IN INDUSTRIAL SECTION OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


regarding potential new business, as well as 
the direct use of their influence in obtaining 
accounts from their friends and relatives 
A little judgment in the handling of cus- 
tomers in this respect, will’ turn many of 
them into new agents and great 
results are achieved in this manner. 


business 


By possible prospects is meant any one 
located convenient to the branch. I have 
seen results obtained by a solicitor, who went 
from house to house and talked to the house 
wives, explaining the many advantages and 
benefits of a bank account, and leaving litera 
ture explaining the various services the 
branch is equipped to perform. While no 
exact statistics were kept as to the numbet 
of new accounts to the number of 
visited, the results, neverthelss, 
very satisfactory. 


houses 
have been 

In advertising by mail, appropriate litera- 
ture should be sent as often as practicable 
to a mailing list made up from parents’ clubs 
of schools, registration and assessment rolls, 
and to a select list of names who are already 
depositors. The placing of booklets and leaf- 
lets in pay envelopes is also productive of 
good results. 

No comments on business and adver- 
tising would be complete without some men- 
tion of Christmas Savings Clubs. 


hew 


As a means 
of bringing people into the banks and get- 
ting acquainted, we have found these to be 
unexcelled. Christmas Savings Clubs have 
done more to teach people that they can save 
systematically, and _ to 
into banks, 
and for that encourage 


and develop these clubs to the fullest extent 


bring 
than any other 
reason we 


new savings 


business 


single 


agency, 
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Granting Loans at a Branch Bank 


In granting loans at a branch bank it is 
impossible to lay down any fixed rule. Each 
loan, of course, must be judged by itself. But 
in granting loans the manager can do much 
to make his bank popular—or otherwise. It 
must not be forgotten that the depositor in 
asking for some accommodations, very often 
feels that this is a _ transaction between 
friends, rather than a strictly business propo- 
sition, and even if the ratio of balances to 
loans is not what it should be, and the col- 
lateral not of the nature usually acceptable 
to banks, he feels that as a friend his loan 
should be granted, and it is often good policy 
to grant such loans, especially where the 
moral risk is good. 

Coming now to bookkeeping records, it is 
clear that the system used will depend upon 
the size of the branch and the nature of its 
Generally speaking, however, the 
writer feels the system should be as simple 
as practicable with as few records kept at 
the branch as possible, and as many as pos- 
sible at the head office. All profit accounts, 
as well as all expense accounts, should be 
earried on the general books of the head 
office, this with a view of eliminating dupli- 
cation of work and reducing expenses. Profits 
can always be readily arrived at by having 
the auditing department keep records show- 
ing exact expenses of the branch, and credit 
given for the amount of loanable funds, at 
whatever is the current average rate of in- 
terest. 

Of course, all profits of branches are not 
tangible ones. Branches are feeders for the 
main office. They advertise the institution’s 
name to a great many new people, and there- 
by increase the scope of the bank’s business. 
They make many new friends and help to 
create good will toward the institution. 

The branch bank with which I happen to 
be associated was established in what for 
many years was strictly a residence commun- 
ity, but which by reason of the building of 
the New Orleans Industrial Canal connecting 
the Mississippi River with Lake Ponchartrain 
is gradually being transformed into an indus- 
trial community. Our reason for locating in 
this particular section was for the purpose, 
first, of providing banking facilities to those 
who already are residents in that community, 
and, second, in order to have ready as the 
industrial development demanded it, a sub- 
stantial going banking institution, equipped 
to_render every form of banking service. 
These objects have both been accomplished 
and as a result in a little less than three 
years, we have succeeded in building a bank 


business. 
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with several thousand depositors. I cite this 
instance merely as an illustration of what 
ean be and is being accomplished in all parts 
of New Orleans by the establishing of branch 
banks in growing business and residential 
communities. 
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HOW GUARDIANSHIPS ARE HANDLED 
BY INDIVIDUALS 


The Grand Jury of one of the counti 
of North Carolina recently reported 
there were in the county sixty-six guardians 
who had not reported in ten years and thirt 
six more who had not reported since 1919 
The Grand Jury was very critical of 
way the guardianships were being handled 
Yet the guardians were not altogether 
blame. They are, no doubt, men perfect 
honest and with the hest of intentions. T 
have never been guardian before. They 
not realize the importance of regular a 
prompt reporting and accounting. Becaus 
they do know they are honest and that the 
are taking care of the estate, they do 
think of the necessity of keeping the cou 
informed of the progress of the estate A 
of this goes to show the wisdom of having 
a trust company for guardian—a compan) 
in the business of handling such matters 
used to regular reporting and accounting 
—The Solicitor, published by the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Winston-Salem 
N. C. 

The Legislature of Utah has passed a law 
which allows State banks with a capital 
$100,000 to engage in the trust business, 
right heretofore reserved for National banks 
and trust companies. 

The Paterson Safe Deposit & Trust Com 
pany of Paterson, N. J., has been consolidated 
with the Paterson National Bank. Ex-Goy 
ernor John W. Griggs is president. 

The Rome Trust Company, of Rome, N. Y.. 
has purchased property adjoining its present 
building to provide additional accommoda 
tion. 


F. L. Palmer, former Bank Commissioner 


of Maine, has been elected vice-president of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, in 
charge of the bond and investment depart 
ment. 

The bond department of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois and Hambleton & Com 


pany, announce an offering of $1,000,000 The 


Ruberoid Company, first mortgage fifteen 


year 8 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds, due 
The Chase National Bank of 


May 1, 1936. 
New York is trustee. 
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Executor 


Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 
At Forty-first Street 


New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 


COMMISSION TO REVISE MASSACHU- 
SETTS BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY LAWS 


A commission to report on a thorough re- 
vision of Massachusetts laws governing banks 
and trust companies is proposed in a resolu- 
tion recently passed by the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Banks and Banking. The commis- 
sion is to consist of two senators, three rep- 
resentatives, the Commissioner of Banking 
and three others to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 


The proposal to have a thorough revision 
and codification of Massachusetts banking 
laws meets with cordial endorsement from 
representative banking and trust company 
interests. The mass of legislative proposals 
presented at the present session emphasizes 
the futility of securing proper amendatory 
legislation. The commission will have broad 
scope to remedy defects in the laws and pre- 
vent such evasions and methods as rendered 
possible the series of trust company failures 
during the past eight months. Penalties 
should be made heavier for operations dis- 
closed by these failures, such transfer of 
funds from savings to commercial depart- 
ments. Changes are also necessary in re- 
gard to laws relating to investments of banks 
and trust companies. 





ORGANIZATION OF UNION TITLE AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY IN DETROIT 
Stockholding interests of the Union Trust 

Company of Detroit have organized the 
Union Title and Guaranty Company which 
is authorized under the insurance laws of 
Michigan to conduct the business of issuing 
abstracts and guaranteeing titles. The new 
corporation has acquired the books, records 
and equipment of the abstract department 
of the Union Trust Company as a basis for 
its operations. In addition to extending and 
issuing of abstracts the Union Title and 
Guaranty Company will make a special fea- 
ture of Title Guaranty Policies which affords 
absolute protection against loss as compared 
with the abstract and appeals to banks and 
other financial institutions which loan money 
on real estate. 

This policy of title insurance is backed by 
all the resources of the company which is 
capitalized at $500,000 and further specifi- 
cally secured by the deposit of $100,900 in 
approved securities with the State Treasurer. 
Offices of the new company are located on the 
second floor of the Union Trust Building. 


The net estate of the late Morton F. 
Plant, originally placed at $33,000,000 amounts 
to $17,000,000 according to latest inventory. 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS "TRUST COMPANY 


Capital One Million Dollars 


Specializing in Northwestern trust and investment business 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 





CHARLES EDWIN MITCHELL ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL CITY 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
Although a young man in point of years 
Mr. Charles Edwin Mitchell, who has been 
elected president of the National City Bank 
of New York, the largest National bank in 
the country, has gained recognition as one 
of the leading and most capable personali- 
ties in New York financial circles. He suc- 
ceeds James A. Stillman whose resignation 
was accepted at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors at which the position of 
chairman of the board was also filled by the 





CHARLES E. MITCHELL 


Elected President, National City Bank of New York 


election of Ek. ?. Swenson, senior member of 
the banking firm of S. M. Swenson & Sons 
Company, to that position. John A. Garver 
and Percy A. 
additional members of the executive com 
mittee. 

Mr. Mitchell's qualification for the very 
responsible position to which he has bee: 
chosen is confirmed by his exceptional suc 
cess as president of the National City Com 
pany, the office which he will continue 
occupy. Under Mr. Mitchell's management 
the National City Company has become ons 


Rockefeller were appointed 


of the largest investment houses in the wor] 
with nearly 2,000 employees, a network of 
fifty offices in the United States and Canada, 
all connected by direct private wires an 
several branches in Europe. Mr. Mitche 
comes from old colonial New England stock 
He was born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1877 an 
graduated from Amherst in 1897. His first 
business connection was with the Wester! 
Electric Company of Chicago where he be 
came assistant to the president. In 1906 he 
came to New York as assistant to the presi 
dent of the Trust Company of America. 

In 1911 Mr. Mitchell began in business for 
himself when he formed the investment bank 
ing firm of Charles E. Mitchell & Company. 
His success brought him to the attention of 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip who invited him t 
become vice-president and active manager of 
the National City Company which had bee! 
organized by the National City Bank to han 
dle investment business. Following the pur 
chase of the business of N. W. Halsey & Com 
pany, Mr. Mitchell was elected president of 
the National City Company in 1916. He is 
a director of the National City Company, 
United States Realty & Improvement Com 
pany, Corporation Trust Company, Federa 
Utilities, Ine., and the Virginian Railway 
He is enthusiastic in outdoor recreation and 
a popular member of a number of clubs. [1 
1908 he married Miss Elizabeth R. Rend, of 
Chicago and has two children. 
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Sashes 


A New Idea 
in the World 


TS Cleveland Trust 
Company originated 
the Community Trust. 
The Cleveland Founda- 
tion, established in 1914, 
has become the mode! 
for more than forty 
Community Trusts all 
the way from New York 
City to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Resources Over $120,000,004 


WELL-KNOWN SOUTHERN BANKER 
HEADS EQUITABLE ORGANIZATION 
IN ATLANTA 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York recently announced the appointment of 
Mr. Turner C. Trippe, formerly treasurer of 
the Atlanta Trust Company, as manager of 
its Atlanta office. In his previous affiliation 
with the house of Robinson Humphrey Com- 
pany he engaged in the buying and selling of 
Municipal bonds and escured an _ excellent 
foundation in his branch of the bond busi- 


TURNER C, TRIPPE 
who has been appointed manager of the Atlanta office of 
The Equitable Trust Co. of New York 

Mr. Trippe became manager of the bond 
department of the Hillyer Trust Company 
(now the Atlanta Trust Company), in 1911. 
He later was made trust officer and subse- 
quently treasurer, being largely instrumental 
in increasing the capital of the Atlanta Trust 
Company from $500,000 to $1,000,090.  Re- 
signing as treasurer during the early part 
of 1920, Mr. Trippe shortly afterward be- 
come associated with The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 
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Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 
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TAVINGS BA 


For more than 38 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
5500 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will be 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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PHYSICAL CONSOLIDATION OF CENTRAL OFFICES OF UNION TRUST 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 


Consolidation of the down-town offices of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland was 
effected on May 9th when officers and em- 
ployees from the former main banking quar- 
ters of the First National Bank and the 
Union Commerce National Bank, which to- 
gether with four other banks and trust com- 
panies united with the Union Trust Com- 
pany on January ist of this year, were 
transferred to the main home of he company 
in the former Citizens Trust Building. Ex- 
tensive alterations and enlargements were 
made in the Citizens Building to accommo- 
date the consolidated executive and clerical 
staff numbering about 1,000 souls. All of the 
first nine floors of the building and a large 
part of the remaining five floors have been re- 
quisitioned for the main office of the Union 
Trust Company. The ground floor lobby, the 
capacity of which has been increased more 
than 100 per cent., and provided with ten 
entrances, is devoted chiefly to handling sav- 
accounts. Just the main lobby 
is the commercial banking department with 


above 


ings 


42 tellers’ windows, each teller receiving de- 
posits and making payments thus expedit- 
ing business. One of the largest telautograph 
systems in the world has been installed as 
well as private telephone system. Officers 
charged with responsibility for the ordinary 
run of business are located at places acces- 
sible to the public. Matters of more weighty 
decision are attended to by the principal 
executives who have their offices on the sixth 
floor, including Mr. John Sherwin, chairman 
of the board; Mr. J. R. Nutt, president, and 
Mr. George Coulton, senior vice-president. 
The formal opening of the remodeled bank- 
ing quarters of The Union Trust Company 
served as an oceasion for friends and fellow 
bankers from all parts of the United States 
to testify to their good will by sending floral 
offerings. The capacious became 
veritable gardens of floral decorations and 
added a delightful touch to the opening when 
thouands of visitors were greeted. To old pa- 
trons of the former Citizens Savings and 
Trust the changes introduced and the greater 


lobbies 


New CommerciaL BANKING FLoor oF THE UNton Trust Company oF CLEVELAND), WITH 42 
WINDows 
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spaces and perspectives secured were truly” commercial banking, tellers, directors’ room 
niraculous. To G. D. MeGwinn, one of the and committee room. The Reference Depart 
vice-presidents of the company, who had ment occupies space in the rear, On the 
the direction of the remodeling and arrange- third floor are the corporate trust, estates 
ments, much credit is due for the results trust and real estate loan departments. Thi 
achieved. The task which he accomplished fourth floor is occupied by individual books 
was that of providing room for three big addressograph and clearance departments 
banking organizations where only one had The fifth floor houses the transit, country co 
been before. The new commercial floor was’ lections, country banks and mailing depart 
made possible by reason of the fact that the ments; sixth floor executive offices, credit 
riginal main lobby had a very high ceiling organization departments and commercia 
ind by throwing up girders half the dis- banking offices; seventh floor, business ex 
tance up an entire new floor was added with tension and central file; eighth floor, tax 
1 marble staircase leading to it from the stock transfer and registration departments: 
ground floor. Although many tenants of the ninth floor, publicity, purchasing, auditing 
Citizens Building were obliged to vacate, departments and comptroller; tenth floo 
their necessities were met because of the num- bond and employment departments; ele, 
ber of fine new office buildings in Cleveland. enth floor, safety and buildings departments: 
The floor directory gives some idea of the fourteentn floor, printing and photostat de 
great banking and trust company organiza- partments, stockroom and bank nurse; fit 
tion brought together by the big merger. In teenth floor, telephones. 
the basement annex there is the New York Although the present quarters afford ample 
wire installation. On the first floor is estab- accommodation, the Union Trust Compan) 
lished the bank and bankers department, plans to occupy a monumental new building 
savings, safe deposit, and foreign depart- in the course of a few years, which is to be 
ments, as well as collateral and commercial located on the opposite corner of East Ninth 
loan and Christmas Money Club Depart street and Euclid avenue. The former mai! 
ments. The second floor is given over to office of the First Trust and Savings Com 
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Memeers or OrriciAt FAMILY oF THE Union Trust Co., CLEVELAND 
icture taken in Chairman’s office on day of opening new consolidated quarters. Seated in center, Mr. John Sherwit 
chairman of Board; standing from left to right: C. E. Farnsworth, Vice-President; C. L. Bradley, Vice-President; 
J. R. Kraus, Vice-President; George A. Coulton, Senior Vice-President; J. R. Nutt, President; W. M. Baldwin, Vice- 
President; G. S. Russell, Vice-President. 
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STAIRCASE LEADING FROM SAVINGS ACCOUNT TO COMMERCIAL FLoor oF UNion Trust Co., 
CLEVELAND 


will be 
branch, while 
branches will 


pany continued ds a 

the remaining 
be conducted 

One of the latest additions to the 
tive staff of the Union Trust Company, 
which has resources of over $300,000,000 and 
combined capital and $33,000,- 
000, is Mr. Roger CC. Hyatt as vice-president. 
Mr. Hyatt is 29 years old and a graduate of 
Cornell University with the 1913. 
Since graduation he has spent most of his 
time in the practice of law, but gained his 
first banking experience by working during 
summer vacation periods at the former First 
National Bank. 


savings bank 
offices and 

as heretofore. 

execu- 


surplus of 


class of 


The Banking Department of the State of 
New York has issued a new list of securities 
which are legal for investment by 
banks and for trust funds in this State. 
list includes all interest-bearing 
if the U. S. Government, the State of 
York and enumerates obligations of 
State jurisdictions besides municipals 
certain stocks and bonds. 

The Bankers Trust Company has opened 
for business at Gary, Ind. 

The Citizens Trust Company of Elkhart, 
Ind., has heen merged with the St. Joseph 
Valley Bank. 


savings 
The 
obligations 
New 
other 
and 


SUCCESSFUL ACCOUNT-SECURING 
CONTEST AT CHICAGO TRUST CO. 

It is 
and 


interesting to 
successful 


note the substantial 
obtained by banks 


and trust companies of this and other cities 


results 


in securing new accounts by means of com- 
petitive contests on the part of 
One of the 


employees. 


most successful this 
kind was recently concluded by employees of 
the Chicago Trust Company. 


2 minimum of 1,500 


contests of 

The goal was 
When 
the campaign closed the final figures showed 
2,145 with total 
posits of about $50,000. 


new accounts. 


new accounts initial de- 


The campaign enlisted 85 per cent. of the 
employees of the company. The plan of or- 


ganization for executive 


mittee 


provided an com- 


and six captains to lead as many 
Individual prizes were offered and 
weekly meetings were held by teams. A fea- 
ture of the campaign was a day in honor of 
the president of the Mr. 
Teter, when the employees showed their loy- 
alty to the chief by bringing in 184 new ac- 
counts, As an outcome of this contest a 
social club was formed enlisting officers and 
employees in its membership. 


teams. 


company, Lucius 
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Union Trust Company 
OF PITTSBURGH 
@ 


An institution that for more than 
thirty years has had the good for- 
tune to be associated with many of 
Pittsburgh’s most representative in- 
dustries and progressive men and 


by reason of its facilities and re- 
sources is today enabled to offer a 
more than ordinarily comprehen- 
sive service. 


Capital $1,500,000 
Surplus $36,500,000 


Directors 


James H. Beal Benj. F. Jones Jr. H. C. McEldowney 

J. Frederic Byers Philander C. Knox Lewis A. Park 

George W. Crawford James H. Lockhart Howard Phipps 

Arthur V. Davis J. M. Lockhart David A. Reed 

Henry C. Fownes William L. Mellon William B. Schiller 

Childs Frick Richard B. Mellon J. M. Schoonmaker 
George E. Shaw Frank M. Wallace 


ere 
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SYSTEM 


OR over eighty-nine years this institu- 

tion has represented out-of-town banks 

and bankers in the handling of their Phila- 
delphia business. 


The systematic methods developed during 
these years of experience is at your service. 


Resources over $79,000,000 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 


“MY BEST ADVERTISEMENT” 

There features on the program 
for the forthcoming annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asseciation to be held 
in Atlanta, Ga., June 12th to 16th, which 
will attract from all over the country the 
alert, progressive young men and women who 
handle the advertising departments of banks 
and trust companies. 
which, however, 


are many 


There is one novelty 
should command unusual 
interest and that is a symposium of five-min- 
ute talks on “My Best Advertisement: (a) 
Why I Wrote It; (b) How I Published It; 
What It Accomplished.” 

This symposium should yield profitable and 
practical suggestions for every delegate. 
Among the members of the association who 
will take part in this symposium “Their Best 
\dvertisements” are the following: 

A. C. Flather, American Security 

Company, Washington, D. C. 

Gaty Pallen, Mercantile Trust 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland, National City 
Bank, Chicago, Il. 

Kk. H. Kittredge, Old Colony Trust 

pany, Boston, Mass. 

M. F. O'Callaghan, Union & Planters Bank 

& Trust Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


(c} 


& Trust 


Company, 


Com- 


Perey Garner, Wachovia Bank « 
Company, Winston, Salem, N. C. 

D. D. Bailey, First National, Tulsa, Okla. 
The exhibit of bank and trust company 
advertising at Atlanta promises to be an- 
other center of attraction. One of the big 
incentives for banks and trust companies to 
send in their choice advertising productions 
is the fact that the exhibit will be shipped 
and repeated at the next annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ 


Trust 


Association. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 

With a record of 41 years of existence 
the State Bank of Chicago reported on the 
last official statement 
sources of $47,879,000, 
due from banks and dis- 
counts, $35,467,000. Deposits total $39,977,- 
000 with capital of $2,500,000 ; earned surplus, 
$3,500,000 and undivided profits of $793,573. 
The State Bank of Chicago recently 
a pamphlet containing valuable information 
regarding the Illinois inheritance taxes and 
Federal Estate taxes. W. A. Henderson, for- 
merly assistant treasurer, has been appointed 
treasurer of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. 


date aggregate 


including 


re- 
cash and 
loans 


issued 
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THE LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 


RICHARD H. HIGGINS WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
ATH Vice-President Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS NORBORNE P. GATLING 


AND Vice-Pres. end Cashier Vice-President 

C. STANLEY MITCHELL H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President Vice-President 

MAX MARKEL GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President Vice-President 

WALLACE T. PERKINS JOHN B. FORSYTH 
Vice-President Vice-President 

WILLIAM MILNE JOSEPH BROWN 
Vice-President Vice-President 

VINTON M. NORRIS WALTER B. BOICE 
Vice-President Vice-President 

WILLIAM M. HAINES ARTHUR T. STRONG 
Vice-President Vice-President 

HENRY L. CADMUS HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 

HARVEY H. ROBERTSON WELLING SEELY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 

ROBERT ROY WILLIAM S. WALLACE 


Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 


HENRY E. AHERN, Trust Officer 





MINIATURE ‘“‘MoviE”’ USED By Mussisstpp1 VALLEY Trust Co., or St. Louis 
GRAPHIC WAY THE VALUE OF THRIFT AND SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
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President Harding Addressing Congress 


What will Congress do 
in Tax Reform ? 


HE proposed changes in Federal taxation are many and 
varied. ; Bs) Ini 


Che Tax Department of The Union Trust Com- 
pany, managed by government-trained men, is closely 
following the situation in Washington and will be glad to give 


you any information you may wish as regards proposed or 
present legislation. 


During the past year we have helped hundreds of correspondent 
banks solve their own tax problems and the problems of their 


customers. A special division is now!concerning itself with 


inheritance and estate taxes which are coming more and more 
prominently into operation in various States. 


Any request will receive full and immediate attention. 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 

























































































A financial library, efficiently indexed and 
comprehensive in scope is today recognized 
as an indispensable part of the equipment 
of every fair-sized bank or trust company. 
Not so many years ago the “financial library” 
of a bank or trust company most often con- 
sisted of an obscure cabinet with a few 
shelves of random reference books and per- 
haps a number of standard works on banking 
or trust company operation. Today there are 
in existence financial libraries in some of 
the large banks and trust companies which 
number many thousands of volumes and @all 
for the services of a librarian and corps of 
assistants. Such financial libraries are di- 
rectly co-ordinated with statistical and re- 
search departments so as to render imme- 
diately available information on any subject 
that may be derived either from standard 
works or current magazine and pamphlet 
literature. 

One of the large trust companies in New 
York, for example, has a library of not less 
than 33,000 bound volumes, a collection of 
40,000 folders or pamphlets and files of over 
300 magazines. 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
although it established a “Company library” 
only about a year ago, has a collection of 
3,000 books, catalogued and classified accord- 
ing to the method in use in the Library of 
Congress in Washington. These books are 
made ready for circulation or reference to 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY’S UP-TO-DATE FINANCIAL LIBRARY 


officers and employees as well as depositors 
of the company who care to take advantage 
of the library. 

In the Old Colony financial library are 
books on banking, trust company and busi 
ness principles, economics, advertising as 
well as the standard statistical services. 
Some books are more valuable than others 
for reference. In such cases there are some 
times several copies. For example, the copies 
of Chamberlain’s “Principles of Bond In 
vestment” are always in circulation among 
the bond salesmen. Mead’s “Corporation Fi 
nance” and Lyon’s “Corporation Finance” are 
seldom found on the shelves. Kirkbride and 
Sterrett’s “The Modern Trust Company” and 
Clay Herrick’s “Trust Companies, Their Or 
ganization, Growth and Management” are 
very much in demand by those who wish to 
familiarize themselves with the workings of 
a trust company. Of course, the books men 
tioned are generally taken out by the younger 
men in the bank. The older men, well- 
grounded in the principles of banking, keep 
in touch with the happenings in the financial 
world through the current magazines. 

Newspapers and magazines are perhaps the 
most important factors in a business library. 
About sixty magazines, covering such fields 
as advertising, banking, business conditions 
in general are to be found in the magazine 
section. Of this number, the Annalist, Chron 
icle, Trust COMPANIES Magazine, Bankers 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Transacts Commercial Banking Business 
of Every Nature 


Make It Your New England Correspondent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 





Magazine, Bankers Economic Service, Har- 
vard Review of Economics are probably most 
widely circulated. 

As the periodicals come in, they are re- 
viewed; the most important articles are 
brought to the attention of everyone in the 
bank by means of a Weekly Library Bulletin. 
In this Bulletin, the title of the article is 
given together with a brief summary, the 
name of the magazine from which it is taken, 
the date and page. The busy executive sim- 
ply marks the article or articles which he 
wishes to read and returns the Bulletin to 
the Library. 


The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany numbers among its directors: Merrill 
IP. Callaway, vice-president of Guaranty 
Trust Company; F. J. Leary, vice-president 
of Central Union Trust Company, and Benja- 
min Joy, vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Company, all of New York. 

Robert M. Baldwin has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Hudson Trust Company of New York. 
Mr. Baldwin was formerly an assistant Na- 
tional bank examiner. 

Dudley F. Fowler has been appointed as- 
sistant trust officer, Bank of America, New 
York, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 

John W. Davis, former U. S. Ambassador 
to England and now with the law firm of 
Stetson, Jennings & Russell, has been elected 
a director of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. 

Edward Vanderpoel, who was recently ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, came to 
the bank in 1904 in his fourteenth year. He 
was appointed assistant auditor in 1917 and 
later assigned to the cashier’s staff. 

The financial statement rendered by the 
National Bank of Commerce under date of 
April 28th shows aggregate resources of 
$490,332,000; deposits $336,352,000; paid-up 
capital, $25,000,000; surplus, $25,000,000, and 
undivided profits of $8,149,879. 


Manfred Barber has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the foreign department 
of the Chase National Bank of New York. 
Before coming to New York with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce he was auditor of 
the Central Bank and Trust Corporation of 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Pittsburgh 
FIDELITY TITLE anoTRUST Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities 
Trust accounts managed 
$90,000,000 








Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,700,000. 
Handles checking 
accounts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 







TRUST COMPANIES 


LOS ANGELES 
TRUST SERVICE 


Trust Companies and Banks 
wishing Trust Business trans- 
acted in Los Angeles or Southern 
California would do well to con- 
sider the exceptional equipment 
of the Trust. Department of 


EGURITYTRcst: 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


eavincs COMMERCIAL TaueT 





The great volume and wide scope of 
our Trust Business has enabled us to 
assemble a corps of specially trained 
men, to give to every detail of every 
estate or trust the skilled attention 
which successful administration re- 
quires. 
Assets over $98,000,000 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 














SEWARD PROSSER 
PRESIDENT BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Who has been elected Chairmen, Executive Committee 
of Group VIII, New York State Bankers’ Association 


PROTECTION AGAINST “RAISED” BANK 


NOTES 

The chart designed by Mr. Thomas C. Jef 
feries, an executive officer of the Manufactur 
ers Trust Company of New York, described 
in a recent issue of Trust CoMPANIES Maga 
zine, to provide protection against the pass 
ing of “raised” bank notes, has proven so 
serviceable as to create a wide demand fo: 
the chart among banks and trust companies 
generally. The chart has been made avail 
able for banking institutions and is known 
as the Federal Raised Bank Note Detector 
It gives, in sequence, the names and por 
traits of all men appearing on the different 
denominations of Federal Reserve notes and 
bank notes including the one dollar and up 
to one thousand dollar bills. It shows also 
the names and designs that appear on issues 
of currency such as gold and silver certifi 
cates, National bank notes, Treasury and 
U. S. notes. —— 

Mr. Seward Prosser, president of the Bank 
ers Trust Company of New York has bee! 
elected chairman of the Executive Committe 
of Group VIII of the New York State Bank 
Walter M. Bennett was 
elected secretary-treasurer and other mem 
bers are: Perey H. Johnston, John McHugh, 
Reeve Schley, D. V. Scherer, E. Stauffen, Jr., 
and J. Y. G. Walker. 


ers’ Association. 
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TRUST COMPANIES BELIEVE 


In the “Economy of Specialists” 
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They are specialists themselves. And they believe that they 
Ds can administer an estate or execute a trust more economic- 
é ally, more efficiently, than can an individual. 


They believe that men who make the conservation of estates 
their life work can actually conserve; while others who crowd 
the responsibilities of trusteeship into their busy hours 
must necessarily approach these duties at a disadvantace. 

















* * * 








Just so with the Harvey Blodgett Company. It is an organ- 
ization which lives, thinks, and has its being in the field of 
Trust Company development. 


Its studies are not confined to the advertising problems of 
a single trust company, nor even of one locality. Its activ- 
ities cover a whole nation. 


Thus you have, through its services, the benefit of a nation- 
wide contact and years of close relations with trust company 
officials. 

Discriminating trust company officials seek our counsel and 
accept our trust literature as authoritative, even though 


they have well organized publicity departments. 


We have passed every test. And, after selling we still serve. 


ge 


Correspondence invited. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


ST. PAUL CHICAGO 





NEW YORK BOSTON LOS ANGELES 






Address correspondence to Sales Department, University and Wheeler Avenues, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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She WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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and TRUST COMPANY 7 
THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB i 

TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION Mi 

rREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 2 

ba 

900-902 F Street, N. W. Resources JOHN B. LARNER, “ 

618-620 17th St., N. W. $14,000,000.00 President 
MILWAUKEE BOOMED AS 1922 A. B. A. 3 

CONVENTION CITY - 

Milwaukee bankers are making an active bah 
campaign to obtain the selection of that city 2 
for the 1922 convention of the American Bs 
Bankers’ Association. As part of the cam- y 
paign the Milwaukee Clearing House Associa- i 
tion has chosen Mr. Oliver C. Fuller, presi- ny 
dent of the group of First Wisconsin Banks, : 
as its candidate for membership on the Ex- 4 
ecutive Council of the American Bankers’ 

Association. The State of Wisconsin is usu- 
ally accorded three members on the Executive : 
Council, one from Milwaukee and two from 
the State at large. At present there is no 4 
Milwaukee member and Mr. Fuller’s can- cf 
didacy is urged as successor to L. A. Baker, bi 
of New Richmond, whose term expires this 

year. At the June convention of the Wis- 

consin Bankers’ Association the election of 

Mr. Fuller will probably be confirmed. It ‘ 

will be recalled that Mr. Fuller was a former t 

president of the Trust Company Division of 

the American Bankers’ Association and there A 
is no delegate attending annual conventions it 
of the A. B. A., who commands a larger or i; 
more cordial following among bank and trust 

company officials. 

A logical reason for holding the 1922 con- OLIVER C. FULLER ; 
vention of the A. B. A. in Milwaukee is the President First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwauk ; 
fact that John H. Puelicher, president of the — ¥bo,tas, been chosen, by the Milwaukee, Clearing 
Marshall & LIlsley Bank of Milwaukee, who tive Council of the American Bankers’ Associatior : 
is second vice-president of the asseciation -_—— 5 
will probably be advanced to first vice-presi- The Citizens Trust Company of Buffa 





dent at the forthcoming Los Angeles con- 
vention and he would therefore be in line 
for election of president in 1922. 


has been designated treasurer of the Ass 
ciated Industries of New York State. 
The National City Company of New \ 
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has issued in pamphlet form under the ti! f 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York “Burlington Joints,” a study of the financinz ; 
imnounces the election of Averill Tilden as business and property, of the Chicago, B P| 
trustee of the company. Mr. Tilden is presi- ington & Quincy, Great Northern and Nort 2 
dent of Edward Tilden & Company, vice- ern Pacific Railroad systems. 
president of Merrill Cox & Company and di- “If You Could Choose” is the title z 
rector of the Fort Dearborn National Bank neat little piece of advertising literature r ; 





and the Drovers Trust & Savings Bank of cently issued by the Livingston County Trus 
Chicago. Company of Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion | 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of *“*Trust Company Laws” 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE RE- 


VIEWED AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
OF A 
COMPANIES, 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


REMOVAL OF TRUSTEE 
(Disagreement between executors or 
trustecs is not sufficient ground for their 
removal, ) 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina in 
Smith vs. Heyward (105 S. E. 275) has re- 
cently said: “The mere fact that executors 
or trustees do not or cannot agree as to the 
administration of their trust has never been 
considered sufficient ground for the removal 
of one or all of them and putting the estate 
in the hands of a receiver. Dissension among 
them may be expected, and, in some cases, it 
may be desirable, since it may result in ad- 
vantage to the estate. Independence of judg- 
ment and action is one of the benefits con- 
templated in the appointment of more than 
one. To hold that the management may be 
taken from them on that ground alone would 
tend to impede and stifle the benefit con- 
templated and desired, which may be an ad- 
vantage rather than a detriment to the es- 
tate. Therefore, so long as such dissensions 
are not carried to the extent of causing in- 
jury or loss to the estate, actually or reason- 
ably to be apprehended, the courts should not 
interfere.” be caieicnes 

WILLS 
(Example of misuse of printed 
of will.) 

An opinion of the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon (In re Johnson's Estate, 196 Pac. 385), 
discloses a recent addition to the long list of 
wills refused probate because it was improp- 
erly executed, improperly drawn, or did not 
express the evident intent of the testator. 
There are circumstances in this case show- 
ing that the testator did not have mental 
capacity required to execute a valid will, but 
among other circumstances, the court notes 
that the will was on a printed form filled out 
by a typewriter. This was evidently not the 
controlling point in the the fact 


form 


case, but 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


OF TRUST 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


that it received attention again emphasizes 
the dangerous practice of using printed forms 
in the making of wills. Intent is so largely 
the principal feature in will writing and the 
fact that this was necessarily to be arrived 
at from many different angles dependent 
upon the circumstances surrounding the tes- 
tator that the better practice is make the 
will an individual affair—printed forms, ex- 
cept in the matter of attestation, being poorly 
adapted to will making. 


POST DATED CHECKS 
(Statute against drawing checks on 
account of having insufficient funds does 
not apply to a post-dated check.) 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas in the 
ease of Smith vs. State (226 S. W. 531) has 
recently held that the statute of that State 
making it a crime to give a check against an 
insufficient account does not apply to giving 
a post-dated check. The opinion states: 
“This court is committed to the doctrine that 
the post-dating of a check does not convert 
it into any other form of commercial paper. 
It is still, notwithstanding the post-date it 
bears, a check in all essentials. A _ post- 
dated check relates, however, to a future 
deposit or account in the bank upon which 
the check is drawn, and not to a present ac- 
count therein. In the meantime, the drawer 
retains the full and free use of his entire 
account or deposit. Merchants’ & Planters’ 
Bank of Camden vs. New First National 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio (116 Ark. 1, 170 
S. W. 852, Ann. Cas. 1917A, 944) ; Champion 
vs. Gordon (70 Pa. 474, 10 Am. Rep. 681) ; 
Allen vs. Keeves (1 East. 216). It is ap- 
parent from a careful reading of the statute 
under which appellant convicted that 
it has relation to checks drawn upon a pres- 
ent, and not a future, deposit or account. 
The act makes it unlawful to give a 
upon an account in any bank when 


was 


cheek 
there 
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shall not be sufficient funds therein to cover 
the same, or unless arrangements had been 
previously made with the bank to pay same. 
The purpose and intent of the act to 
prevent one from defrauding another by 
negotiating checks without funds in the bank 
upon which drawn to pay same, The giving 
of a post-dated check implies a promise to 
deposit money in the bank at a future date 
to pay the check, and there is nothing in the 
act which makes it unlawful to promise and 
fail to pay at a future date.” 


was 


TAXATION 
(Tax of a trust company is re-settled 
so as to avoid double taxation.) 
It has recently held that a 
deduction of the value of 
Pennsylvania 


been full flat 
shares held by a 
trust company, in other Penn- 
sylvania corporations, should be deducted in 
arriving at the amount on which the trust 
company should be taxed. The court holds 
that this should apply even if many trust 
companies thereby escape all direct taxation, 
because of large investments in such stocks. 
Application of this rule to the fullest extent 


is necessary in order to avoid double taxa- 
tion — (Commonwealth vs. Hazelwood Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, 9 Penn. Corp. Rep. 
428.) 


CREDIT BY WIRELESS 
(Where a purchaser pays for 
which will be given him in a 


credit 
foreign 


country by an immediate cable or wire- 
less message, or from bank or seller to 
its correspondents in a foreign country, 
the thing sold is the same as in a case 
of draft or check and such transac- 
tions and matters of purchase and sale 
create no trust relationship.) 

Angelo Legniti desired to transfer imme- 


diately money to a party in Naples, Italy, and 
made arrangement with a firm in New York 
to do 


so saying: “I give you the order to 
cable this money for me to Italy on condi- 


tion that you send the cable immediately.” 
He delivered the money to them in the form 
of a certified check which the firm deposited 
the next day to its credit in the bank. The 
cable credit was never transmitted by the 
firm and afterwards it went into bankruptcy. 
Legniti claimed that the money which he 
gave to the bank was in fact a trust deposit 
and therefore it still belonged to him. The 
New York Court of Appeals holds, however, 
that the transaction on the part of the plain- 
tiff was a mere purchase of credit and not 
the transfer of specific money, and that no 
trust attached to the proceeds of the check 
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Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 














To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 







Corre spondence Invited 
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teserve - - 


HEAD OFFICE: 






18-22 King Street East, Toronto 
Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 
Saskatoon Regina London, Eng. 


in the hands of the firm white h undertook to 
make the transfer thereof. The court stated 
that the question was whether the transac 
tion was a purchase of credit or the direc 
tion to transmit a specific sum of money, 
and held that it was a purchase of credit. 


(Legniti vs. Merchants & Metals National 
Bank, 230 N. Y. 415). 
CONSOLIDATION OF TRUST COMPANIES 
The Supreme Court of Wisconsin holds 


that a consolidation of two trust companies 
under the statutes of that State so fixes and 
reserves the former corporate entity of the 
two trust company banks that the respective 
deposits by such former corporations of se 
curities with the State Treasurer must 
tinue to be held for such corporate entities 


con 


to the same advantage and purpose as before 


The result is that a con 
not deposit additiona! 


such consolidation. 


solidated bank need 


securities but could withdraw part of those 
as the combined amount was more 


deposited 
than that required of a company with a capi 
tal of the combined corporations. 
appears to be of first impression 
will, therefore, be of great value as a prece 
dent.—( First Wisconsin Trust Company v3 
Johnson, 181 N. W. 828). 
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‘TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 








HE ensuing months and years will present many 

opportunities but more obligations to the progres- 
sive trust company. Its services must be made as intensely 
practical, helpful and personal as possible. The giving of 
dependable counsel must be considered as much a matter 
of course as the accurate handling of clerical details. Trust 
funds must be administered with unusual discretion. 
Strenuous cooperation will be a vital factor in rebuilding 
foreign markets. 


Each of the six major departments of the Old Colony 
Trust Company is better prepared today than ever before 
to render its particular kind of specialized service to all 
who may need it. Complete facilities are available for 
every branch of Commercial Banking. Through its Trust 
Department, this company is uncommonly well prepared 
to act in every fiduciary capacity for both corporations 
and individuals. Its F oreign Department can be of great 
value in financing international trade. High standards of 
serviceability obtain also in the Bond, Transfer, and 
Vault Departments. 


By reason of the progressive administration of its 
policies, its position in the field of banking and its thor- 
oughly modern equipment, this company Is exception- 
ally well- -qualified to handle the finances of individuals, 
estates and corporations. 


We shall be glad to send you our booklet: 


“© Your Financial Requirements and How 


We Can Meet Them’. Address Dept. C 


OLp Cotony TRustT CoMPANY 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING IN MARKETING FOREIGN SECURITIES 


ARTHUR M. DeBESIAN 
Director of Publicity and Advertising, Equitable Trust Company, New York 


The necessity of creating an active and 
permanent investment clientele in the United 
States for the absorption of approved for- 
eign securities is a matter of vital concern 
to this country’s financial and commercial 
prestige. The broad distribution of war 
bonds gave us a new conception of the latent 
investment power which exists in this coun- 
try. Despite the _ so-called  provincialism 
which, as so frequently asserted, character- 
izes the American investment field, there are 
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i‘luminating instances where splendid re 
sults have been accomplished when practical 
methods of selling have been adopted. 

The success which attended the recent sell- 
ing campaign in connection with the wide 
distribution of $10,000,000 State of San 
Paulo, Brazil, 15-year eight per cent. bonds 
offered by a large banking syndicate, among 
American investors, is an instance of what 
may be accomplished by up-to-date selling 
methods. In marketing this issue the bank- 
ers were confronted with the problem of ac 
quainting American investors with the strong 
features of these bonds, This particular type 
of securities, although well known in Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, was practically unknown 
in this country. 

A feature of the selling campaign was a 
series of six illustrated educational adver 
tisements dealing with San Paulo’s geo 
graphical advantages, agricultural, indus- 
trial and financial importance. These adver 
tisements, published in prominent newspa 
pers, were supplemented by sales letters and 
attractive literature. Within two weeks the 
issue was over-subscribed and the result was 
attributed in large measure to the intelligent 
co-ordination of selling and advertising fae 
tors. The syndicate which offered these 
bonds and demonstrated that there is a 
broad American investment demand for for 
eign securities when they are properly put 
out, consisted of Speyer & Company, The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, Hal 
sey Stuart & Company, Inc., Blair & Com- 
pany, Inc., Cassatt & Company and Laden- 
burg Thalmann & Company. Fac-similes of 
the series of advertisements used in the San 
Paulo issue campaign are shown herewith. 

The crack basketball team of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York which scored 
an uninterrupted run of victories during the 
recent inter-bank and trust company series 
in New York, added to its laurels by defeat 
ing the champion up-State aggregation repre 
senting the team of the First Trust & De 
posit Company of Syracuse. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, has issued a booklet entitled “The Safe- 
keeping Account—Custody and Charge of In- 
vestments,” in which is discussed the advan 
tages of placing your securities in the care 
of a trust company. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $5,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,146,000.00 


Aggregate Resources over $250,000,000.00 


President, STEPHEN BAKER 


First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 





UPTOWN OFFICE 
31 Union Square, New York City 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


QUEENSBORO OFFICE 
Jamaica, Long Island 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System, 








EXHIBIT OF UP-TO- 
DATE SAVINGS BANK 
EQUIPMENT 
Numerous new devices 
ind methods of equipment 
to facilitate the handling 
if savings bank business 
were shown at an exposi- 
tion given in connection 
with the recent second na- 
tional conference of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks held 
in Philadelphia, April 27th. 
The Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York 
demonstrated their entire 
system of handling ac- 
counts from the time of 
opening to closing of ac- 
counts. The Erie County 
Savings Bank of New York 
showed its steel waterproof 
desk in operation 
with 8,000 color edged say- 
ings ledger cards, with guides, stop payment 
folders, “out guides,’ numerical and alpha- 
betical signature lists. A number of other 
methods of handling accounts were shown. 
(ne Philadelphia bank demonstrated a vis- 
ible ecard record system and the use of the 
cash register in connection with weekly sav- 
ings by a bank with active Christmas Club 
accounts was demonstrated. Other late im- 
provements were bookkeeping, machine post- 
ing, new triplicate entry machine and labor 

saving calculation machines. 


ledger 


The First National Bank of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., reports total resources of $2,417,243; 
deposits, $1,923,534; capital, $150,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $147,161. 

Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the New York Trust 
Company, has been elected a director of the 
Textile Banking Company, Inc. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


— 


EXHIBIT OF SAVINGS BANK ADVERTISING LITERATURE AT SECOND 


oF Mutua SAvincs BANKS AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, HELD APRIL, 27. 


PERSONAL POCKET BUDGET SYSTEM 
The Corn Exchange Bank of New York has 
devised and is distributing a “Personal 
Pocket Budget System’ which combines com- 
pleteness and simplicity. This system divides 
expenditures according to their purpose, as 
in that way alone can the necessary expendi- 
ture be separated from the unnecessary. On 
the blank spaces at the top of the page, be- 
tween the double line and the headings, may 
be set down over each item the total amount 
to be set aside for that expenditure during 
the month. This is a budget—a setting aside 
of expected funds to meet coming expendi- 
tures. On spaces below the headings the 
income and actual expenditures as they oc- 
cur may be set down. By keeping actual ex- 
penditures within the limit set by the budget 
at the top of the page, the income may be 
divided as planned and may be used to buy 
things really needed and planned for. 
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ADAPTING TRUST SERVICE TO 
CREATION OF INDEPENDENT ESTATES 


Another valuable contribution has been 
made to the cause of trust company ad- 
vancement and the projection of trust serv- 
ice along broader lines by the well known fi- 
nancial advertising firm of the Harvey Blod- 
gett Company, which has been exceptionally 
successful in providing virile and effective 
advertising plans and literature for active 
development of new trust business. A new 
stage of the so-called “Blodgett Plan for 
Trust Companies” is entered upon with the 
recent completion of the master booklet for 
the second year of the campaign which has 
tor its basis the creation of independent es- 
tates and instalment living trusts. It bears 
the title: “Your Estate; Building It; Con- 
serving It.” 

The essential feature of the Blodgett plan 
is to render the machinery of trust service, 
in the creation as well as in the preservation 
of an eState, operative before death. Trust 
companies know only too well from experi- 
ence how very often men who have been very 
successful in business, who have enjoyed 
high-salaried offices or have achieved dis- 
tinction in their professions, leave estates 
that are sadly complicated by lack of fore- 
thought or advance provision. This is es- 
pecially true in relation to requirements 
growing out of the multiplicity of Federal 
and State inheritance taxes and the chang 
ing character of investments. 

The Blodgett plan has been signally suc- 
cessful in practice and enjoys high favor 
among trust companies because it enables the 
man of business or affairs to create an inde 
pendent estate before his death and to prac- 
tically see his will in operation while he 
still enjoys life and is in possession of all 
his faculties. It is a fact, also, that many 
trust companies have either neglected or have 
failed to appreciate the possibilities of build- 
ing up their business by directing their serv- 
ice and advertising mainly to exploiting the 
advantages of trust services after death. 
Through the instrumentality of living trusts 
and the various alternatives, such as devised 
by the Blodgett firm, can build up his es- 
tate, take precautionary measures and assure 
himself of capable administration of his af- 
fairs while at the same time attending to his 
business or professional affairs. 

Three methods are provided by the Blod- 
gett plan, namely, through living trust agree- 
ments; (2), through a custodianship of se- 
curities arrangements and (3), through a 
simple investment service. 


Which Do You Prefer? 
“Service” 
or 
“Attention”? 


A combination of both, sincerely 
applied, is our aim in handling 
eiehis BL drafts, i. e., “Atten- 
tive-Service” — attention which is 
constant until the draft is paid; 
service which tries to fulfill every 
requirement of the name. 


You gain by routing your Memphis 
collections direct, and to the 
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Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 


In business over 51 years 





The installment living trust plan provides 
for the creation of a trust fund or creation 
of an independent estate by easy installments 
instead of segregation, at one time of suf 
cient funds and investments, It is, in reality, 
the application of a savings plan on a large 
scale. The trust company, as trustee, at 
tends to all matters of custody, collection of 
income, re-investment, ete., precisely as if it 
were operating as trustee under a will or 
post-mortem trust. The form of Custodian- 
ship Arrangement provides for safekeeping, 
care and management of investments instead 
of having securities locked in a safe deposit 
box. This arrangement brings the client in 
constant touch with a trust company. The 
Simple Investment Service is a preliminary 
to building up an estate. 

Trust CoMPANIES Magazine has no hesita- 
tion in commending the Blodgett plan to 
trust companies for the reason that its prac- 
ticability and value have been tested and 
demonstrated by trust companies which have 
availed themselves of the service during the 
past year. It is in line with the broader, 
constructive utilization of trust department 
facilities. 
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from California to Maine, spreads a network of Collins clients — 





PHILADELPHIA ‘+ 


ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY 


a Bankers operating in agricultural communities, mining, manufacturing 
i and industrial centers, and residential sections. 


Collins Service, through its staff of financial publicity consultants 
familiar with conditions in every part of the United States, serves 
them all in a way that spells for them increasing business and profit. 


Whatever’ your sphere of banking activities, Collins is qualified to 


Service 


PENNSYLVANIA 





DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE SERVICE ESTAB- 


























a LISHED BY IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

Z OF NEW YORK 

es Another important new feature of service 
: has been established by the Irving National 











Bank of New York in 





connection with its 























iu exceptionally efficient foreign facilities and 
. . . . . 
‘3 in providing more direct contact with its 
4} . 

| correspondents and customers embracing a 








world wide scope. A direct private wire serv- 
ice has been installed between its New York 
offices and Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Buffalo to expedite the busi- 
ness of its correspondents and customers. 
This service will eliminate delay in transac- 
tions involving foreign exchange, securities 
and other banking operations. 

The new system has been in operation in 
Detroit and Pittsburgh since April 18, and in 
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; Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo since May 
j %. The Detroit terminal is in Room 705, 
i Dime Bank Building, and is in charge of 





Julius B. Wood. In Pittsburgh, the terminal 
which is in charge of S. Stanley Smith, is 
a in Room 810, Keystone Building, 524- Fourth 
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§i avenue, William M. Chamberlin, district 
s| representative of the Irving, has general 
t supervision over the operation of the Chi- 
3 cago terminal, which is in Koom 712 of the 


New York Life Building, 39 South La Salle 
street. The wire service is directly in charge 
of Elliott D. 


minal 


Jones. In Cleveiand. the ter- 
is in charge of J. F. Maynard, and is 
in Room 808. Union National Bank 


308 Euclid avenue. 


Building, 
The Buffalo terminal is 
under the direction of C. E. Koch. 


The tenth annual convention of the In- 
vestment Association of America 
will convene October 31st to November 2d at 
the St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans. 

A new issue of $25,000,000 United States 
of Brazil twenty-year 8 per cent. external 
gold bonds (non-callable), due June 1, 1941 
at price of 97% and interest to net 8% per 
cent. is announced by a group of banking 
houses and trust companies including Blair 
& Company, Dillon, Read & Company, White, 
Weld & Company, Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh; Dllinois Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago; Continental and Commercia! 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, and the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 

The Savings Bank Association of the State 
of New York adopted a resolution at its re- 
cent annual convention encouraging savings 
institutions to make mortgage loans direct to 
the borrower or prospective home owner. 


Sankers’ 
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Over One Billion 
Dollars 


of policy holders’ money 
has been invested by the 
Insurance Companies of 
the United States and 
Canada, in 


FARM MORTGAGES 


of the type we have 
negotiated for our clients 
for 


Fifty Years Without a Loss 


They are an ideal trust 
investment. We will 
gladly send you particu- 
lars without obligation. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS, Inc. 


Farm Mortcace BANKERS 
KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS, Treasurer 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Lewistown, Mont. Calgary, Alta. 





ELEGANT NEW QUARTERS FOR PROD. 
UCE BRANCH OF MECHANICS & 
METALS NATIONAL BANK 


Thoroughly modern, attractive and com- 
plete in every appointment is the new home 
of the Produce Exchange Branch of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New 
York on the main floors of the imposing 
Cunard Building which was recently com- 
pleted at 25 Broadway in that historie lower 
section of Manhattan Island known as Bowl- 
ing Green. The opening day of the new 
quarters on May 16th was an occasion for 
felicitous greetings and reception to custom- 
ers, some of whom date their connection with 
this bank over a period of thirty-eight years 
when it was established as the Produce Ex 
change Bank when it occupied quarters in 
the Produce Exchange Building. About a 
year ago The Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank acquired the Produce Exchange Bank 
with its nine branches, all of which are con- 
tinued by the Mechanics & Metals National. 

The traditions and policies which char 
acterized the progress of the old Produce 
Exchange Bank have been retained in the 
conduct of the Produce Exchange Branch 
with the added facilities provided by the 
merger with the big National bank. The 
new quarters are up-to-date in every respect. 
Entering from Broadway the main banking 
floor presents an inviting appearance with 
its oak panelling and perfect proportions. The 
officers’ room is directly to the right of the 
Broadway entrance and private elevators 
connect with the floor above where the for- 
eign department is located. In the basement 
are huge safety deposit vaults having their 
foundation upon bedrock, surrounded with a 
large steel and concrete enclosure 57 feet in 
length, 47 feet width, 36 inches thick. 

The safe deposit vaults will be operated 
by a new company which has just been in- 
corporated with the title The Mechanics & 
Metals Safe Deposit Company. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of The Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, Mr. Carl Schultz was appointed mana- 
ger of the foreign department at the main 
office. He was for ten years assistant mana- 
ger of that department. William H. Hollings 
was appointed manager of the Columbus Ave- 
nue branch of the bank, and Trygve Nielsen 
was appointed manager of the Broadway 
branch. Clarence B. Wilkes was appointed 
assistant manager of the Produce Exchange 
branch. Robert Wetzler was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Broadway branch, 
and William H. Bedell was appointed assis- 
tant manager of the Columbus avenue branch. 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 
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PPL ey I 


Resources over - - 


©. T. Wartine, President 

Aucustus V. Heetry, Vice-President 

H. H. Ponp, Vice-President 

DeWitr Husse tr, Sec’y and Treas. 
H. Douctas 
Russert C. Doerincer, Asst. Treas. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, - 


$750,000 .00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 
organization insure efficient service 


$9,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


F. Invinc WaLsH, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 

Apvece H. Kiursy, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 

Secretary 


Davis, Asst. 





NEW UPTOWN BUILDING FOR JU. S. 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


The popularity of the Madison 
avenue district of New York as a center for 


growing 


financial institutions is further emphasized 
by the announcement of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of plans to erect 
a handsome, individual bank building at the 
northwest corner of Madison avenue and 74th 
street. The structure, which will house the 
company’s Madison avenue branch, now lo- 
cated at 75th street, was decided upon in or- 


der to meet the requirements of the rapidly 
increasing clientele of this office. 

The building will be in the style of the 
late English Renaissance, the exterior of 
limestone, with Knoxville marble entrance 
and The plans are designed to give 
the maximum of light and air, and in every 
way conform to modern standards of bank 
architecture. The site of the new building 
is 100 ft. x 50 ft. facing the avenue. The plans 
have been prepared by Henry O. Chapman. 
and it is expected that contracts for con- 
struction will be let immediately. 


base. 


HANDSOME NEw BuILDING FoR MApIsON AVENUE BRANCH OF THE U. S. MortGAGe & 
Trust Co. or NEw YorK 
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cA Half (entury of 
SERVICE 


Tuis year THe EquitasBLe Trust CoMPANY 
of New York begins its second half century of 
service. Founded on April 19, 1871, as the 
Traders Deposit Company, THE EquiragLe 
has built for itself a distinctive place in the 
life of New York and the Nation. 










Old in years but youthful in spirit, conserva- 
tive in management but progressive in ideas, 
mindful of tradition but unafraid to pioneer, 
great in resources but not too great to lose 
the human touch, never confusing dignity 
with aloofness and conceiving of bank service 
as public service—this is THe Equiras.e of 
today. 


Helping others to grow—helping other banks 
and investment houses to better serve their 
own customers—is the secret of our own 
growth. We shall welcome an opportunity 
to tell you how we can help you. 


He 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 222 Broadway 
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LONDON PARIS 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $300,000 ,000 
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Battles 
of Business 


Battles of business are won by 
preparation and co-operation. The 
former includes the building of an 
acquaintance and a reserve of cash 
on deposit. The latter means get- 
ting the bank’s aid in fortifying your 
enterprise, strengthening its out- 
posts, or in planning and carrying 
on a vigorous campaign for new 
business. 


In your campaign for new busi- 
ness, you are cordially invited to 
make full use of our facilities and the 
complete financial Service we have 
to offer. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Total Resources over Sixty-four Million Dollars 


COURT RULINGS PROTECT BANKS IN 
LETTER OF CREDIT DISPUTES 

Several important rulings ‘have been 
handed down recently by courts in connection 
with disputes arising out of refusal of banks 
to honor letters of credit where transactions 
were at variance with the requirements of 
such instruments. In each instance the 
rights of banks in such litigation have been 
affirmed. The established rule that banks, 
in handling such letters of credit, deal in 
documents and not in goods, was upheld re- 
cently by Judge Mayer in the United States 
District Court in deciding in favor of the 
Irving National Bank of New York as de- 
fendant in the two suits brought by the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation. The suits 
were based on refusal of the bank to honor 
two drafts drawn under letters of credit is- 
sued in favor of a Japanese manufacturer 
against a shipment of silk to this country. 
The bank averred that the documents were 
not made out in conformity with the condi- 
tions stipulated. The court ruled: 

“The mere statement of the arguments pro 
and con destroys the plaintiff’s case. When 
the bank (the Irving National Bank) issued 
this letter of credit it did not purchase goods. 
It agreed to purchase documents in the sense 


@ Me World Today ® 


By Wm. Rhodes Hervey 
Vice-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 


If bankers will furnish their clients who are com- 
ing to Los Angeles or_other points in Southern 
California with cards of letters of introduction to 
the officers of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank they will be aided in-establishing their 
financial home and through this-connection will 
make their stay, whether for a short or.Jong period, 
a pleasant one in many ways. This bank not only 
provides a large aqerenets banking service, 
including a complete Trust Departnient, but it is 
also in a position to render services to visitors 
outside of banking functions. 


They will be put in touch with those who can 
readily aid them in obtaining a home,.which is of 
the greatest importance on account of the housin 
situation, and will supply them with guided an 
maps of the city and automobile routes in Southern 
California. 


The officers of this bank will be glad to ex- 
tend every possible courtesy to the friends 
and patrons of bankers in every community 
in the United States. 


en rd oo 


that it would pay on receipt of certain docu- 
ments which should conform in every re- 
spect with the requirements of the letter of 
credit. It was, of course, not concerned with 
the goods but with the documents. It would 
gravely impair the business of issuing letters 
of credit if banks were required to construe 
its documents involved and determine ar- 
guable questions. The only safe rule for a 
bank is to refuse to pay, if, by omitting, as 
here, a distinct and clearly expressed provi- 
sion, the documents do not conform with the 
letter of credit.” 

In another recent decision by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in the case 
arising from a letter of credit on the Royal 
Bank of Canada issued by the Lake Shore 
Banking & Trust Company of Cleveland in 
which the court ruled: 

“Where a bank issues a letter of credit to 
a shipper of merchandise, the letter of credit 
constitutes the sole contract, and the bank 
issuing it has no concern with any question 
between the vendor and the vendee for the 
purchase price of which letter was issued.” 


More than one million dollars a day on an 
average is paid out by life insurance com- 
panies in the United States. 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 


the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 


ness. We have maintained the first through our 


existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 
g g 


services, which supplement our regular commercial 
banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits ... . 
Deposits, December 29, 1920 ... . 


$25,000,000 
$224,000,000 





A GRAPHIC COMMERCIAL MAP OF THE 
FAR EAST 


Some of the most inviting and important 
new trails in this country’s development of 
foreign trade opportunities point toward the 
Far East. The Irving National Bank of New 
York, with a view of stimulating interest in 
Far Eastern trade and of aiding merchants, 
manufacturers and exporters engaged in 
trade with the Orient or contemplating en- 
try into that field, has published a new 
trade map of Asia. It presents in graphic 
style not only the most convenient and acces- 
sible travel, market and shipping routes, but 
also a summary of the natural resources of 
the countries of the Far East. 

The map includes not alone the countries 
of Eastern Asia, but the islands of 
Japan, the Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies. All important harbors and ports are 
shown, together with the principal steamship 
routes, their distances in miles and the num- 
ber of days required to cover them. Rail- 
ways, including both the roads now in oper- 
ation and those being built or proposed for 
future construction, 
canais and 
used for 


also 


are set 
navigable 
commercial 


down, as are 
which 
purposes. 


rivers can be 


Cities in 


which the United States maintains consular 
offices and agencies are noted by special sym 
bols, and cable and wireless facilities are also 
indicated. 

Five smaller insert maps show the varied 
nature of the vegetation, the density of popu 
lation, the principal products and the rain 
fall in the months of January and July. the 
months of seasonal extremes. In addition. 
the principal map shows the nature of the 
chief mineral, timber, agricultural and other 
resources which found in the 
several countries. 


are to be 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERING OF GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 
The Title Gurantee & Trust Company of! 
New York announces an attractive offering 
of new mortgage certificates guaranteed b) 
the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 
netting 5% per cent. based upon a loan of 
$750,000 made by the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company on the bond and first 
the Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc., 


mortgage 0 
for two years 
Miller of New York, has signet 
the bill permitting the State banks of New 
York to invest in the capital stock of Edz 
law corporations. 


Governor 
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SOU Oe 


CANCELLING 
THE WAR LOANS 


The United States Government loaned to the 
Allied Nations during the period between1917 
and 1920 the huge sum of $9,580,823,677.18. 


oat) 


During the year 1920 the mail tellers of The 
Continental and Commercial Banks, Chicago, 
handled total ir-credits to the amount of 
$9,413,180,165.36—almost sufficient to wipe 
out the entire war loan of the United States 


to the Allies. 


Each day during the past year the Mail 
Department received and distributed an 
average of 6,844 pieces of mail, and mailed 
out an average of 8,884 pieces. 


We sort our own outgoing mail according to 
railroad and steamship routes, while 70 per 
cent of incoming mail is made up on the trains, 
tied in bundles and is ready at the post office 
for delivery to our special messengers who cal] 
every ten minutes during the rush hours. 


You are cordially invited to visit us when 
in Chicago. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


BANK that shares with its 

friends the information and 
experience gained from 65 years 
of close contact with the com- 
mercial, industrial and financial 
life of the nation. 


Established 1856 


DOS BIR SV ASOM 


TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS APPOINTED TRANSFER 
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AGENTS, REGISTRARS, ETC. 


Latest announcements of the appointment 
of trust companies and banks of New York 
City as transfer agents, registrars, trustees 
under corporate trust agreements include the 
following: 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for capital stock of 
the Chesebrough Building Company, regis- 
trar of the 7 per cent. second preferred stock 


and common stock of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., and trustee under 
the new issue of $20,000,000 Standard Oil 


Company of New York twelve-year 6% per 
cent. gold debentures. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee of the Twin State Gas 
& Electric Company, $1,000,000 ten-year 8 
per cent. bond secured gold notes and trus- 
tee of the Mexican Petroleum Company, Ltd. 
of Delaware, $10,000,000 fifteen-year 8 per 
cent. sinking fund convertible gold bonds. 

The Guaranty Trust Company announces 
appointment as transfer agent for 150,009 
shares of Class “A” Preferred Stock issued 
by the United States Light and Heat Cor- 
poration in increasing its capital stock from 
$7,000,000 to $8,500,000; transfer agent of 


eapital stock of the Durant Motors Incor 
porated; transfer agent of capital stock of 
H. F. Holbrook, Incorporated; transfer agent 
of capital stock of the Seaboard Finance and 
Investment Company ; transfer agent of stock 
of the Electrical Securities Corporation; trus- 
tee under the Marland Oil Company Trust 
Agreement dated April 1, 1921, securing an 
authorized issue of $7,000,000 par value 
bonds, of which $4,000,000 presently to be 
issued are to be known as 10-year 8 per cent 
Sinking Fund Participating Gold Bonds 
Series “A” due April 1, 1931; trustee under 
an Indenture of the Packard Motor Car Com 
pany dated April 15, 1921, securing an au- 
thorized issue of $10,000,000 par value 10 
year 8 per cent. gold bonds due April 15, 1931. 

The Equitable Trust Company 


has been 


appointed transfer agent of the preferred 
stock of the Hanna Paper Corporation. 
The National Park Bank has been ap 


pointed trustee under the mortgage of the 
Norman Oil Corporation, securing an 
of $7,500,000 8 per cent. gold bonds. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of the stock of the Ameri 
ean Palestine Company. 


issue 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200:000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$2,895,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE 8B. GAMMIE 


VicE-PREs. 
20 VICE-PRES. 
- 30 VICE-PREs. 
4TH Vice-PrREes 
TREASURER 
GEORGE R. TUDOR 
ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE 8B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE 
CASHIER 
ASST, CASHIER 

- REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


SECRETARY 

- ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


HM. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BANKERS 

George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New York is 
chairman of a special committee on taxation 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
which has formulated a report embodying its 
conclusions as to necessary tax amendments. 
The committee favors the repeal of 
profits tax and establishment of a straight 
corporation tax of approximately 1 per cent. 
The repeal of the present excessive surtaxes 


excess 


on incomes is urged in favor of a surtax with 
which the normal tax would not amount to 
over 33 per cent. The committee ex- 
pressed itself in favor of a general commod- 
ity turnover sales tax of approximately one- 
third of one per cent. or the alternative of 
the Canadian tax which taxes only manu- 
facturers and wholesalers at a higher rate. 


also 


SEABOARD NATIONAL STATEMENT 
The Seaboard National Bank of New York, 


which recently increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000 reports under date 
of April 2Sth total resources of $61,779,000 
with loans and discounts of $38,081,000; U. S. 
Obligations, $4,152,000; bonds, securities, ete., 
$2,224,000; cash, exchanges and due from 
U. S. Treasurer, $7,479,000; due from Federal 
Reserve Bank, $5,910,000; acceptances and 
letters of credit, $1,140,000. Deposits total 
$50,779,000 with capital of $3,000,000; surplus 
and profits (earned), $4,949,031. 


Adaptability of the Collateral Trust Gold 
Notes, issued by the Continental Guaranty 
Corporation of New York, for investment of 
surplus banking funds in liquid securities, 
is evidenced by the fact that banks and trust 
companies have purchased $112,000,000 of 
these trust gold notes. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 

JOHN W. MARSHALL 
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TAX REVISION URGED BY NEW YORK UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 


COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has been appointed fiscal 
agent for the payment of principal and in- 
terest of bond issues aggregating $1,923,000, 
including Durham Co., N. C., $520,000; Os- 
wego, N. Y., $500,000 and Brightwaters, 
N. Y., $150,000. These issues and others ag- 
gregating $8,120,000, including Jersey City, 
N. J., $2,060,000; Salisbury, N. C., $485,000; 
Daytona, Fla., $450,000; Hoboken, N. J., 
$323,000; Middlesex County, N. J., $300,000; 
and Harrisburg, Pa., $250,000 are being pre- 
pared and certified as to genuineness by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 

At a recent meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co. Mr. Elisha Walker, president of Blair & 
Co., Inc., was elected a director. 

Chauncey H. Murphey, vice-president of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
United States Safe Deposit Company. 

At its annual meeting April 21st, the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
Club, composed of employees of the company, 
elected the following officers and executive 
committee members: M. A. Hopkins, presi- 
dent (re-elected); Wm. J. Wittman, vice- 
president; Evelyn Andrews, secretary; T. G. 
B. Cortelyou, Jr., treasurer (re-elected). 
Executive Committee: D. M. Andrews, 
George Reeves, C. F. McIntyre, J. Sylvester 
Carlson, Robert H. Moulder, Jr., and John J. 
Delaney. 

These committee chairmen were appointed: 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee, John 
C. Foley; chairman, Athletic Committee, 
D. M. Andrews; chairman, Educational Com- 
mittee, Alexander Bell; chairman, Publicity 
Committee, A. H. Horton. 
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IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


NEw YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition, April 2 » 1921 


‘Resources 


Cashin Vault and with Federal Res. Bank $30,92 3,337.40 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due 














from other Banks . - 49,441,307.67 
Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 0,881, 2.95 $171,246,358.02 


Other Loans and Discounts 










Call and Demand Loans . ' 11,666,965.05 

Due within 30 days . ; 15,888,859.88 

Due 30 to go days , , 21,4.52,211.17 

Due goto 180days . : , 23,940,166.68 

Due after 180 days ; ’ ; 1,270,826.85 755219,029.63 

United States Glidden. : ; : 45932,934.04 

Other Investments . ; 6,745,442.18 

Bank Buildings S 14,56 Os 

Customers’ L iability for Acceptances by this Bank “oll 
its Correspondents ( Anticipated $3,244,396.03 ) / 16,536,747-55 

TOTAL RESOURCES 95,07 






Liabilities 








Capital Stock ; ;, . $ 12,500,000.¢ 

Surplus and Undivided Profits : 11,089,808.95 
Discount Collected but not Earned . 1,304,170.42 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses : 1,070,916.20 
Circulating Notes 2,368,220.00 


Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondent s for its 
Account [after deducting $582,042 -93 held by this Bank] 19,781,143.-58 

Deposits . 227,080,819.32 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . $275,195,078.47 
















1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 
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New York City 


GERMAN REPARATION AND THE 
MARKET 

Although the foreign exchange market re- 
sponded with a very energetic and sustained 
advance in rates following announcement of 
Germany's unconditional acceptance of the 
Allied terms of reparation, the stock market 
failed to exhibit any new impulse, either from 
a professional or technical standpoint. The 
peaceful settlement of this controversy with 
its threat of military occupation of the entire 
Ruhr district, was easily the most influential 
international factor from which a reflection 
might be logically expected in stock market 
activity. The fact that prices for industrials 
and rails in New York actually continued to 
recede in a fractional way furnished the best 
proof that the real decisive influences upon 
which the stock market must build a senti- 
ment for advancing prices lie closer at home. 

Indeed, there is a disposition always. to 
exaggerate the international or foreign de- 
velopments as affecting our own stock mar- 
ket. They furnish ground for glib academic 
discussions as to market sentiment but as 
a matter of fact the daily price fluctuations 
are apt to show a much more distinct re- 
sponse to announcements of dividend poli- 
cies or earning reports of corporations and 
railways. Even the legislative doings at 
Washington in regard to emergency tariffs 
or tax revision proposals are of secondary 
importance to developments in the industrial 
and business world. Insofar as international 
affairs are of direct concern from the view- 
point of traders they find their most con- 
crete expression in our foreign trade figures 
which are now charged with special meaning. 


SURVEY OF FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS 
SITUATION 

A survey of business and financial indices 

for the past month contains nothing of a 

very inspiring nature. The biggest operation 


in the financial 
distribution of 
Pacific-Great 
6% per cent. 


arena was the offering and 
the $230,000,000 Northern 
Northern joint collateral trust 
15-year bonds, the proceeds to 
be used for retiring $215,000,000 Northern 
Pacific-Great Northern collateral ma- 
turing July ist. Aside from this operation 
it is evident that corporations and railroads 
are holding their financing in abeyance judg- 
ing from the fact that new capital issues 
during April amounted to $390,668,000, in- 
cluding the borrowing of the Hill roads, as 
compared with $471,725,000 in the same 
month last year. Reduction of prices fol- 
lowed by reduction of wages in industrial and 
manufacturing plans, including the 20 per 
cent. wage reduction announced by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, have thus far not stimu- 
lated renewed buying. The Steel Corporation 
in fact reports a further decrease of $400,000 
tons in unfilled tonnage during the month 
of April. 
Business 


bonds 


and commercial failures during 
April while showing a 11.3 per cent., increase 
in number as compared with March repre- 
sented a reduction of 42.8 per cent. in total 
liabilities involved. Foreign trade figures for 
April were rather disheartening with a 
marked reduction in exports amounting to 
$340,000,000 as compared with $386,000,000 
for March and as compared with $648,000,000 
for April last year. Imports showed a slight 
increase amounting to $255,000,000 as against 
$251,988,000 for March and $498,741,000 for 
April, 1920. 


Bank clearings for April were 
the smallest in several years with the excep- 
tion of the short months of February, this 
and last year. 


PRICES AND MONEY RATES 
Bradstreet’s index number of wholesale 
prices revealed a further recession of 4.8 per 
cent. during April and of 48.1 per cent. as 
compared with the peak prices a year ago. 
Sales of State and municipal bonds during 
April were $85,254,000, a gain of $30,325,000 


as compared with March and of $22,151,000 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.................... $15,000,000 
i) EE ree Sy 


Forty-three branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE TRUST LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CABLE TRANSFERS DEPARTMENT TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


as compared with April, 1920. Interest and 
dividend payments during May will amount 
to $238,060,000, which is practically the same 
amount disbursed a year ago. New York 
Stock Exchange transactions last month 
amounted to 15,273,370 shares as against 
15,907,353 in March and 27,976,046 in April 
a year ago. Winter wheat and rye crop 
reports were decidedly favorable. 

Reduction of the rediscount rate announced 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
effective May 5th, while indicative of the 
improved money and reserve situation, had 
no appreciable influence on rates or demand 
for funds. The Federal Reserve Bank was 
actuated primarily by the advance in its own 
reserve resources and ratio to 55.9 per cent. 
due chiefly to the continued inflow of gold. 
Call money showed more firmness with rates 
at 6% to 7 per cent. while time money held 
at 6% with but slight demand. The posi- 
tion of New York banks and trust companies 
is one of increasing strength. 

LOUIS S. BRADY ELECTED VICE- 

PRESIDENT OF BANKERS TRUST CO. 

Louis 8. Brady, vice-president of the First 
Trust & Deposit Company of Syracuse, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York City. Mr. Brady Louis S. BRADY 
was born at Katonah, N. Y., thirty-seven Elected Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co., of New Yor! 
years ago, and at the age of seventeen, he 
entered the employ of the Fifth Avenue Bank William R. Hereford. who rendered dis 
and remained with that institution for ten  tingyished service in France and Italv du 
years, advancing from the position of bank jng the war and was a former editor of th 
messenger to credit man. He then became paris Edition of the New York Herald. sailed 
assistant cashier of the New Netherland recently from New York to represent t 
Bank and after several years of service there, Bankers Trust Company’s Foreign Inform 
he became an assistant Clearing House Ex- tion Service in France and to handle t 
aminer. In 1915, he went to Syracuse as an publicity for the Paris office of the compa 
officer of the First National Bank of Syra- AE 
cuse, which later by merger with other in- The National City Bank of New York w 
stitutions became the First Trust & Deposit shortly 
Company of Syracuse, and the largest bank branch banks in New York City. The ba 
in that city. Of this organization Mr. Brady recently absorbed the Commercial Exechan:' 
has been a vice-president. National Bank. 


extend its operations to includ 
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aranty 


ce\to Iravelers 


WHATEVER magnet at- 
tracts him, the traveler can 
safeguard his money by 
taking Guaranty Travel 
Funds. They are conve- 
nient, self-identifying and 


= = 


+4\= 


=a replaceable if lost. 


Guaranty branch offices 
in Europe—and our thou- 
sands of correspondent 

banks throughout the world—are ready to cash Guaranty 
Travelers Checks and Letters of Credit and to assist in 
solving travel problems. 


Are you offering this service to the friends and 
clients of your bank? Write us for further information. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


Capital and Surplus) - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than = - $800,000,000 
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Che Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 57 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL . 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
DEPOSITS (April 28, 1921) 


$15,000,000 
20,133,000 
320,285,000 


OFFICERS 


A. BARTON HepsurRn, Chairman of the Advisory Board 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 


Vi1cE-PRESIDENTS 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DaHL 
REEVE SCHLEY 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS 
ROBERT I. BARR 


COMPTROLLER 
THOMAS RITCHIE 


ASST. VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Epwin A. LEE 
WILLIAM E. Purpy 
GEORGE H. SAYLOR 
M. HappEN HoweELu 


CASHIER 


WILLIAM P. HoLiy 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. CANNON 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Joun J. MITCHELL 
Guy E. Tripp 

James N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
SaMUEL H. MILLER 
Epwarp R. TINKER 
Epwarp T. NICHOLS 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
EuGENE V. R. THAYER 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
ANDREW FLETCHER 
WritraM B. THompson 
REEVE SCHLEY 
KENNETH F. Woop 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
WILLIAM M. Woop 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and 
shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and 


Indentures of Trust. 


tary Trusts. Trustee under Life Trusts. 


Depositary under re-organization and other agreements. 
and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Individuals. 


Custodian of securities 


Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamen- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK PLANS 
MERGERS AND BRANCH POLICY 

Within the past few years a number of 
important National banks of New York City 
have availed themselves of the authority un- 
der the Federal banking laws to conduct 
branch offices by purchase and reorganization 
of State institutions with branches. The 
Chase National Bank of New York now con- 
templates extending its facilities and scope 
of operations. Through its subsidiary, the 
Chase Securities Corporation, the bank has 
acquired the major stock interests in the 
Metropolitan Bank of Manhattan which now 
has six branches and with two additional 
branches under way. It is understood that 
the Chase National Bank will take over the 
Metropolitan Bank with its branches and 
effect reorganization with increased capital. 
Last January the Metropolitan Bank ac- 
quired the Hamilton Trust Company of 
Brooklyn and now has deposits of nearly 
$50,000,000 with capital of $2,500,000 and 
surplus of $3,500,000 and undivided profits of 
$1,000,000. 


The estate of the late George S. Dearborn, 
who was president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, who died last year, is 
valued at $3,381,000 according to an appraise- 
ment filed with the Surrogate Court. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY’S 
BROADER FACILITIES 


The consolidation of the New York Trust 
Company and the Liberty National Bank of 
New York which became effective April 1st 
under the corporate title of the trust com 
pany, is working most satisfactorily both 
from the standpoint of administration and 
in rendering increased service to depositors 
and patrons of the various departments. The 
merger has not only broadened commercial! 
banking facilities but also gives the New 
York Trust Company splendid foreign con- 
nections. Unusual administrative facilities 
are also provided through the trust depart 
ment which has the additional advantage of 
a trust committee, chosen from the board of 
trustees, consisting of Otto T. 
chairman; Alfred A. 
Forest, Edward E. Loomis and Junius 8S 
Morgan, Jr. As a result of the merger the 
capital. surplus and undivided profits amount 
to $26,000,000, which is exceeded by only fou 
other large trust companies in New York. 


Sannard, as 
Cook, Robert W. de 


Gates W. MecGarrah, president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New 
York, has been elected a director of the In 
spiration Copper Company to succeed tli 
late E. C. Converse. 
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COMPANIES 


Send for this Tax Bulletin 


What changes will be made in the Federal income 


tax law? 
excess profits tax? 


What substitutes will be offered for the 


Read Secretary Mellon’s recommendations and the 
résumé of measures now before Congress—in our pre- 
liminary bulletin on the Revenue Act of 1921. 


Copies of this and future bulletins may be had on 


request. 


The Corporation Trust Company 
37 Wall Street, New York 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
The financial statement of the National 
Park Bank of New York as of April 28th 
shows combined resources of $212,722,069 in- 
cluding loans and discounts of $133,599,322; 
Te 7 $25,979,532; bonds to 
postal savings deposits, $4,048,311; other 
bonds and stocks, $8,435,612; due from Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, $19,183,929; exchanges, 
$9,613,685: cash and. due from banks, §$2,- 
616,910: acceptances and letters of credit, 
$5,213,280. Deposits aggregate $144,079,993 
embracing $57,340,431 bank deposits and $86,- 
739,561 individual deposits. Capital is $10,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $23,- 
258,153. 


bonds, secure 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


Aggregate assets of $162,844,448 are shown 
in the April 28th official statement of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, includ- 
ing loans and discounts of $115,968,946; cash, 
exchanges and due from banks and U. S. 
$26,335,400; U. S. bonds and cer- 
tifieates, $7,236,428; other bonds and invest- 
ments, $2,323,178; letters of credit and accep- 
tances, $9,249,984. Deposits total $109,364,- 
756, embracing $85,664,897 deposits from in- 
(dividuals, firms and corporations, $22,346,658 


er 


Treasurer, 


from banks, bankers and trust companies and 
$1,353,200 Government deposits. Capital is 
$4,500,000; surplus, $13,500,000; undivided 
profits, $1,831,748; reserved for interest, 
taxes, ete., $1,047,144. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

The fluctuating tides of general business 
and trade appear to have no effect upon the 
steady growth of the Irving National Bank 
of New York which reports under date of 
April 28th aggregate resources of $275,195,- 
000. The various items likewise indicate the 
liquid position of the bank with cash, ex- 
changes and commercial paper and loans 
eligible for rediscount amounting to $171,246,- 
000; other loans and discounts including call 
and demand loans and due from 30 to 180 
days amounting to $75,219,000; U. S. obliga- 
tions, $4,932,000; other investments, $6,745,- 
000 and acceptance liability, $16,536,000. De- 
posits amount to $227,080,000, with capital of 
$12,500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$11,089,000. 

The offices of the New York State Banking 
Department which have been located at 61 
Broadway in this city have been removed to 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank Build- 
ing at 51 Chambers street. 
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LINCOLN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


204 Fifth Ave 7 Wall St 
346 Broadway Broadway at 72nd St 
New York 
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“Safety” 


The building, the burglar- 
proof vaults, the very attitude 
of your employees _ reflect 
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“safety. 
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How about your checks? 
Shouldn’t your depositor feel 
that they are “safe” too? 


i 
{ 
\ 


He can if they are on National 
Safety Paper, for such checks 


PUTT ee 


HO 


cannot be altered with acid, 
eraser or knife without detection. 


AU 
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Ask your stationer. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 


: 
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Member Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Association 


PEELE CCC LCC 


GOLD DEBENTURES STANDARD OIL 


iat eas A group of prominent banking houses, 
and U ndivided Profits headed by Blair & Company, Inc., the Equi- 


‘$3,000,000.00 table Trust Company, Dillon, Read & Com- 


pany, and the Chase Securities Corporation, 


Capital, Surplus 


all of New York, recently announced a new 
issue of $20,000,000 Standard Oil Company 
of New York twelve-year 6% per cent. sink 
ing fund gold debentures, offered at 100 and 
accrued interest. The Bankers Trust Com 
pany of New York is trustee. 

The bonds will mature May 1, 1953, and 
will not be subject to call until May 11, 1928, 
at which date they will be callable at 105 
and interest and thereafter less three-tenths 
of one per cent. for each six months’ period 
elapsed. The indenture will provide for a 
sinking fund of $750,000 per annum, payable 
in semi-annual installments, to be applied to 
the purchase of bonds up to 100 and interest 
If not obtainable at that price, any wunex- 
pended balance will revert to the company 
The balance sheet as of December 51, 1920, 
shows total net assets of $254,315,242 and net 
quick assets of $123,S808,685, without includ 

ing the proceeds of this issue or of an issue 
HMOs =6=6=—h( Of Serial 7% debentures sold in Dec., 1920. 
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Acceptances 


Commercial Letters 


of Credit 


Travelers’ Letters 


of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 
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Wide Interests 


Because our neighbors are men of 
wide industrial and commercial 
interests, our service is essentially 
adapted for their extensive bank- 
ing needs. 


Commercial Banking 
Trust Department 
Foreign Department 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


230 Street, WHERE 
FIFTH AVENUE 
CROSSES BROADWAY 








Your Canadian 


Interests 


will be best served 
by a Canadian 
trust company 
under capable 
management. 


Your inquiries 
will 


receive 
prompt and care- 
ful consideration. 


The Northern Trusts Co. 


WINNIPEG CANADA 








TRANSFER OF ITALIAN TRUST 
COMPANY STOCK INTEREST 


When the Italian Discount Trust Company 
of New York was organized several years 
ago the Guaranty Trust Company acquired 
10 per cent. interest in the stock of the com- 
pany which was recently sold to the Banca 
Disconto of Rome, Italy, and other present 
holders of the shares. 

Eugene Stetson, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, will remain as chair- 
man of the trust company’s board of direc- 
tors, and Emanuel Gerli has been elected its 
president. George P. Kennedy, who left the 
Guaranty Trust Company in 1918 to take the 
presidency of the Italian Discount Trust 
Company, will return to the Guaranty Trust 
Company in an executive capacity. The 
capital of the trust company is $1,000,000, 
with surplus and profits of $750,000 and de- 
posits of $13,000,000. 





The Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York and Moritz Wormser of Wood- 
mere, L. I., are named as executors in the 
will of the late Mrs. Julia Seligman, of New 
York, who died last March, leaving cash be- 
quests of $1,024,000, including $108,500 to 
charitable institutions. 





Pi 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
At recent meetings of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York a number of official 
appointments were made. George L. Burr, 
formerly manager of the bond department of 
the company and lately a vice-president of 
the Guaranty Company, was elected a vice- 
president. E. M. Bentley, who came to the 
Guaranty as office manager in 1918S and who 
is also treasurer of the Guaranty Company, 
has been elected an assistant treasurer. 
The London Chapter of the Guaranty Club, 
composed of the employees of the three Lon- 
don offices of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, recently attended the annual 
dinner of the Chapter at the Hotel Cecil at 
which over 500 members were present. 


Mr. Alvin W. Krech, precideut of The Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York who is 
chairman of the board of the Western Paci- 
fic Railroad Company, was recently elected 
a director oc the new Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company of Colorado, 
which ‘is to take over the property of the 
Denver & Rio Grande sold at foreclosure sale 
last November. 
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Hanover National Bank 


OF THE 


Corner 


CAPITAL - 
SURPLUS AND P 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 


E. HA 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President JAMES P. GARDNER, Ass’t Cashier 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vic 


WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 


J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM H. 
ROB 


FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Company... 
Bankers Trust Co.......ccccccsses 
SS De See 
Central Union Trust Co........... 
Columbia Trust Co 
Commercial. . 

Corporation Trust Co. 


Conporntion Trust Co..........-+.-.-. 


NSS cc od Die ehh 6 ota abe 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust......... 
Fidelity-International 


|S Se a a RNa 


ae a ties Son ip whan aise Slee 
Hudson Trust 


Italian Discount & Trust Company. . 


NN SP eee ee ae 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust....... 
RRs ean Es Mieke Ged ak 
SSE ETERS PE 


Mercantile Trust Co. ...........cccs00- 


NN Tiled cians Gee Wiete a'e 
Midwood Trust Company........ 
NN. Y.. tase dos. & Trust........... 
New York Trust Co............:. 
a ait wo a oe elisa ¢ 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust.. 
United States 


Slabs: pee 2,000,000 3,438,700 28,394,900 100 265 277 16 
..... 600,000 263,000 600,100 100 140 150 .. 
..... 1,000,000 2,406,600 21,205,800 100 550 ... 20 

...... 3,000,000 11,589,100 66,420,400 100 320 330 32 

....-.~ 1,500,000 1,814,500 39,998,000 100 275 290 16 

sets aie 6,000,000 12,314,800 32,813,600 100 305 312 20 

possess Bem 5,053,500 53,628,000 100 395 410 *24 

Te decal 2,000,000 15,095,000 44,449,300 100 850 880 50 


* Not including exrta dividend. 
















THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


. - - - - $3,000,000 
ROFITS - - - $20,000,000 


YWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 


e-President WaLTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 





Sur. and 

















Profits De age 
Feb. 28, Feb. 28, 

Capital 1921 1921 Par Bid Ask Div. 
se eae $1,000,000 $401,000 $11,948,200 ... Pate) ace 
ete ae 20,000,000 19,502,700 267,731,600 100 303 308 20 
Sec 1,500,000 2,752,800 33,051,700 100 445 455 ¥*20 
"eke 12,500,000 18,548,500 177,693,000 ... 335 345 22 






tanen 5,000,000 7,610,300 87,473,200 100 290 298 *16 
a ow 983,300 498,300 8,679,600 100 130 140 
500,000 226,000 






--"""" 2000;000 1,828,600 45,805,300 100 300 ... *12 
a oe :12;000, 000 16,077,800 204,015,400 100 275 280 *16 
Se loicea dl 5,000,000 11,403,600 136,719,200 100 355 365 #20 





. 1,500,000 1,619,400 20,229,500 100 200 215 *10 
eas 500,000 670,800 8,178,500 100 260 270 *10 
ee 25,000,000 37,727,300 642,940,500 100 288 293 *20 








Sina 500,000 722,800 7,329,700 100 175 200 10 
. 1,000,000 781,200 12,346,000 100 165 190 10 
sine a 500,000 2,856,200 22,750,900 100 660 ... 32 





ieee 4,000,000 6,157,500 18,850,200 100 113 117 6 
shine 2,000,000 1,108,700 29,827,800 100 155 165 6 
eta 2,000,000 2,081,500 29, 707 ,200 100 200 206 12 







. 1,000,000 1,133,800 15,079,000 100 290 310 8 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST COMPANY SERVICE IN GREATER 
DEMAND 


interesting fact—frequently dem- 
onstrated in the past—that trust companies 
which adhere to conservative and traditional 
policies, experience a greater demand upon 
their services and greater activity in their 
numerous departments during periods of gen- 
eral times of afflu- 
general prosperity. The. logical ex- 
planation is that while banks of discount are 
affected more immediately by fluctuations 
visited upon commerce and trade, the trust 
companies serve more permanent and fixed 
relations of business, finance and in the con- 
servation of property and incomes. This is 
particularly true of business growing out of 
fiduciary relations which appears to expand 
in greater volume when times are bad than 
when there is general fair sailing. 

The 
never 
trust 
down, 
trial 
other 


It is an 


business reverse than in 
ence ale 


present situation testifies as perhaps 
before to the expansive capacity of 
companies while business has 
with falling prices, decreased 
output, non-employment 
symptoms of 


slowed 
indus- 
and all the 
readjustment following 
the post-war period of “fictitious prosperity.” 
Bearing in mind the very marked reduction 
in bank and throughout 
the country it is significant that the resources 
of the trust companies of Pennsylvania, ag- 
gregating $1,498,019,855, according to the lat- 
est summary based on March 29, 1921 returns, 
shows a nominal decrease of only $12,228,991. 
Despite this decrease during the first three 
months of the year the number of depositors 
in trust companies during the same period 
increased 99,126 as compared with 21,423 in- 
crease for State banks and loss of 1,150 de- 
positors in savings institutions. 

Here in Philadelphia the stability of trust 
company business and administration has 
rarely if ever been revealed in stronger light. 
During the six months from the 
September to the close of March their de- 
posits reveal a net gain of approximately 
$24,000,000 with total deposits of $684,722,- 
000, including the returns of a number of 
State banks and local savings institutions. It 
is, however, from the standpoint of trust 
business that the growth of trust companies 
is emphasized. Within the six months clos- 
ing with March, 1921 trust funds increased 
from $1,.263,026,000 to $1,309,104,000. Tak- 
ing a broader view we find that since the 
first of the year 1915 the volume of trust 
fund holdings has increased over $400,000,000. 


resources deposits 


close of 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 5,400,000 
Resources over - 65,000,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


It is interesting to note that of the total 
increase in trust funds reported to the Com- 
missioner of Banking under date of March 
29th, as compared with previous returns of 
December 31, 1920, amounting to $56,279,000 
the trust companies reported $49,127,000, 
State banks, $1,777,000, and National banks 
acting in fiduciary capacities 
of $5,374,000. 


showed gain 


REAL ESTATE TITLE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


At the close of business April 30th the 
Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia reported aggregate as- 
sets of $10,725,074 with cash on hand and in 
banks of $1,198,423; exchanges, $145,975; eal! 
loans with collateral, $3,602,000; mortgages 
and ground rents, $1,550,681; bonds, 
SSS. 


$2,637,- 
Deposits total $5,510,198 with capital 
of © $1,500,000; surplus, $2,750,000 and undi- 
vided profits, $587,755. Trust funds kept 
separate and apart from assets amount to 
$19,719,000. Incorporated in 1876 and known 
as the oldest title insurance company in the 
world, this company has issued over 275,000 
policies of title insurance. 
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Prrrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,000,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits. 


OFFICERS: 
Louis H, GETHOEFER..........++-++:: President a 
D. GREGG MCKEE.........,....2: Vice-President Bert H. SMYERS . .Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
bed eS re Treasurer J. HORACE MCGINNITY........+++e000- Secretary 
Epwarp D. GILMORE............ Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN.......+..+-+ 4 Asst. Secretary 


CHARLES E. SWARTZ ..........000/ Asst. Treasurer 
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THE GIRARD TRUST COMPANY’S 
NATION-WIDE REALTY SERVICE 
The Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, which has always adhered to the splen- 
did traditions associated with the history of 
that company has likewise developed its ad- 
ministrative and department facilities to 
meet every modern requirement of advanced 
trust service. Exceptional scope has been 
developed through its real estate department 
which handles properties in nearly every 
State in the Union and in Canada. Last year 
such properties handled represented an as- 
sessed valuation of more than $32,000,000: 
the largest sale made was for $543,184 and 
the smallest $100. The department sold for 
its clients during 1920 properties totaling 
$4,767,000 and in the month of January, this 
year, the department’s sales aggregated 
$800,900, an amount double the monthly aver- 
age for 1920. The service combines every 
function of a real estate agency with the 
added advantage of the financial responsibil- 
ity and painstaking methods of a trust com- 
pany. A list of properties for sale has been 
published in booklet form by the real estate 
department which includes listings from all 

over the country. 

The March 29, 1921 statement of the Girard 
Trust Company shows total resources of $63,- 
22,322 with deposits of $46,258,265; capital 
of $2,500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$8,907,216. Trust funds total $257,303,000, 
and corporate trusts, $1,990,000,000. 


Another new trust company is in contem- 
plation in Philadelphia to be called the Chest- 
nut Hill Title & Trust Company with capital 
of $125,000 and surplus of $12,500. 

Stockholders of the Southwark National 
Bank of Philadelphia, on May 11, approved 
an increase in capital from $250,000 to $500,- 
000. The sum of $50,000 was recently added 
to surplus, making that fund $400,000. 








TREND OF BUSINESS VIA CHARTS 

The Commercial Trust Company of Phila 
delphia has hit upon a clever idea in keeping 
its patrons and friends advised as to the 
trend of business. Instead of issuing ex- 
haustive discussions the company is publish- 
ing each month a four-page pamphlet en- 
titled “The Trend of Business Via Charts.” 
There is a refreshing brevity in this style 
of “monthly business survey.” The story is 
told in graphic chart form. First there is a 
chart showing the monthly changes as af- 
fecting the elements of clothing, food, fuel, 
light, shelter and other factors entering into 
the cost of living. In similar chart form 
is presented the status of the petroleum in- 
dustry, the freight car situation, condition of 
retail trade, dealings in securities, monetary 
reserves, building operations and food con- 
sumption, ete. 

“The Optimist,” which is the title of the 
bright, peppery little house organ for em- 
ployees which the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany started to publish several months ago, 
is living up to his character as shown by sub- 
sequent numbers. Mr. John H. Mason's fam- 
ily is evidently committed to cheerfulness, 
good fellowship and the spirit that makes 
work a pleasure. 


A strong plea against colossal expendi- 
tures of money to maintain and build up 
army and navy establishments by this coun- 
try and other powers was recently made by 
Mr. John H. Mason, president of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company of Philadelphia in 
an address before the Bond Men’s Club of 
Philadelphia. 

The Brownsville Trust Company has 
opened for business at Brownsville, Pa., with 
eapital of $125,000 and surplus of $25,000. 
The officers are: D. K. Orr, president; Jacob 
Sherrad and Frank B. Thakeston, vice-presi- 
dents; W. S. Conwell, secretary and treasurer. 
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HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Assets over ...- 


Trust Funds over 
Capitaland Surplus. 


$20,000,000 
56 600,000 
9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO. 


OF PITTSevReGcn 
FOunOEO 1667 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,000 
WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 





The statement of condition rendered April 
28th by the Girard National Bank of Phila- 
delphia shows aggregate resources of $79,- 
$29,519, embracing loans and investments of 
$60,725,777 ; cash and reserve, $4,751,757; due 
from banks, $10,216,147; exchanges for Clear- 
ing House, $1,488,623; acceptances and letters 
of credit, $2,059,690; accrued interest, $187,- 
5283. Deposits total $54,063,441 with capital 
$2,000,000, surplus and profits, $7,054,636. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 


The board of directors of the Real Estate 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, at the last 
meeting, declared a semi-annual dividend of 
% per cent. on its preferred stock, payable 
May 2d, which represented an increase of 1 
per cent. over the semi-annual rate previously 
paid. The last official statement of the Real 
Estate Trust Company showed aggregated 
resources of $11,243,511 and deposits of $6,- 
021,002. The capital stock is $3,249,800 and 
undivided profits, $692,694. The company 
holds trust funds aggregating $31,001,000 
and corporate trusts of $31,696,000. 


THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits 6,798,054.96 


ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN WAY M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 


SAMUEL H. TROTH 
TREASURER 


AMERICA’S FIRST COMMUNITY TRUST 
The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia, 
in a recent advertisement, directed attention 
to the first “community trust” established in 
the United States. When Stephen Girard 
died in 1830, he left his entire fortune of 
about $7,500,000 (at that time the largest 
fortune in America), for the benefit of his 
fellow citizens. Specific bequests were made 
to various Philadelphia charities—to the city 
for the improvement of its Delaware River 
waterfront—to the State of Pennsylvania for 
internal improvements—and the bulk of his 
estate he left to the City of Philadelphia for 
the founding of Girard College—for the bet- 
terment of the police system, municipal im- 
provements and reduction of city taxation. 


THE FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK 

The April 28th statement of the Fourth 
Street National Bank of Philadelphia shows 
aggregate resources of $62,940,731, including 
loans and investments of $46,490,168; cash 
and reserve of $5,040,822; due from banks, 
$8,991,740; exchanges, $992,106; acceptances 
and letters of credit, $1,425,894. Deposits 
amount to $44,781,784 with capital of $3,000,- 
000, surplus and profits of $8,262,985, 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $4,000,000 


Trust Funds $174,000,000 


Henry G. BrRENGLE, President 


Frank M. Harpt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DENNEY, 
Trust Officer 


Joun C. WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCroy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Joun Story JENKs W. W. ATTERBURY 
Wiiit1am W. Frazier SAMUEL M. 
Epwarp T. Strotressury J. 


Levi L. Rue tuomas S. Gates 


415 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Apo.trpx G 
VAUCLAIN 
FRANKLIN McFappen Lepyarp HECKSCHER 
BENJAMIN Rusu 


ArtuurR H. Lea 

HoweL, CuMMINGS 
Henry G. BRENGLE 
CHARLES Day 


ROSENGARTEN 
Epwarp RoBERTSs 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Northeast Corner) 





FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR 
STABILIZATION 


The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, in its current “Digest of Trade Con- 
ditions” dwells upon some of the more en- 
couraging developments, as follows: 

“Factors making the most favorable show- 
ing which appear prominently in this month’s 
review of business conditions are a decrease 
in money in circulation, fewer business fail- 
ures, increased stock exchange transactions, 
a gain in new and large corporations formed, 
greater building activity, heavier lumber pro- 
duction and shipments and a full supply of 
fuel and labor practically everywhere. It is 
a long time since we have found as many 
basic factors or conditions on the favorable 
side of the balance sheet of business. It is 
hardly to be expected that the decline in the 
volume of business has ended or that the 
price decline has reached its lowest level but, 
in the above named factors, we have evidence 
of some reaction looking toward the stabiliz- 
ing of business once more into a smooth- 
running and well-oiled machine. It now again 
becomes possible to look forward and plan 
business moves with a-reasonable assurance 
of being able to carry them out according to 
schedule.” 





SUMMARY OF RETURNS FROM 
PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 
The combined statement of trust companies 

of Philadelphia, under date of March 29, 

1921, inluding State banks and savings insti- 

tutions of this city, show aggregate resources 

of $1,003,784,218. Included in this aggregate 
are bonds, ete., amounting to $380,- 

855,308 ; upon collateral, $212,790,139 ; 

cash and reserve due from banks, $103,954,- 

commercial paper, $58,432,911; loans 
upon bonds and mortgages, $15,138,494: mort- 
gages and judgments of record, $63,849,877; 
real estate, furniture, ete., $34,798,380 
miscellaneous $133,964,3517. 

Since September there has been an 
increase in combined capital of local trust 
companies of from $47,142,000 to $51,053,000 
with a gain, during the same period, in sur- 
plus and undivided profits from $96,237,900 
to $103,296,729. 


stocks, 


loans 


792; 


and 
assets, 


last 


John Barnes Townsend has resigned as as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the Philadel- 
phia Trust Company and becomes associated 
with Drexel & Company. 

The second national conference of Mutual 
Savings Banks took place at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia recently. 
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Capital 


Aldine Trust Co... $589,800 


American Bank & Trust Co.. 300,000 
Belmont. Timset Co........... 125,000 
Central Trust & Savings... ... 750,000 
ey” Do 200,000 
Colonial Trust........ 500,000 
Columbia Ave. Trust. . = 400,000 
Commercial Trust Co......... secs 2000080 
Commonwealth Title Ins....... . 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable............ 1,000,000 
Empire Title & Trust....... : 156,575 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund. 300,000 
Federal Trust Co........ 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co. ; 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvs ania. : 3,000,000 
Frankford Trust.. Ser tire : 250,000 
Franklin Trust........... 1,000,000 
Germantown Trust.......... 1,000,000 
ee a Sr 200,000 
BS Ce ee 2,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit.. 1,000,000 
Haddington Title & Trust....... 125,000 
Hamilton Trust......... et ano ti a 200,000 
Holmesburg Trust......... eee 125,000 
Industrial Trust............ 500,000 
OE 500,000 
pe hg SR 200,000 

Land Title & Trust Co. 3,000,000 
Liberty Title & Trust....... 500,000 
Manayunk Trust......... 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust. 5 ; 250,000 
Merchants Union Trust............. 500,000 
Oe i Dee 438,043 
Northern Trust Co......... 500,000 
North Philadelphia Trust.. 250,000 
Northwestern Trust Co.... 150,000 
Pelham Trust Co........... 150,000 
Penn. Co for Insurances.... . 2,000,000 
Peoples Trust Co........... 634,450 
Philadelphia Trust Co... ... 1,000,000 
Provident Life & Trust... . 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust Co....... . 3,249,800 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 1,500,000 
Republic Trust.............. 400,000 
Rittenhouse Trust........ 500,000 
Tacony Trust....... 150,000 
noo o:5 3 oinle 6y'00. ‘ 125,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust........ . 1,000,000 
Wayne Junction............ 160,000 
West End Trust Co. 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Trust. 500,000 


The board of directors of the Tradesmens 
National Bank of Philadelphia, in addition 
to authorizing the last regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2.50 per share, declared an extra 
dividend of $1 per share. 

The newly organized Metropolitan Trust 
Company, which will occupy its own build- 
ing at 18th and Market streets, has increased 
3 surplus from $125,000 to $500,000. Frank 

Tuft is president. 


The Clearfield Trust Company of Clearfield, 
Pa., reports total resources of $2,713,000; 
deposits, $2,260,000; trust funds, $670,000, 
and corporate trusts, $3,801,000. 

The recent merger of the Pennsylvania 
Trust Company of Reading, Pa., with the 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 






Surplus & 


Undivided Deposits Last Date of 
Profits Par Sale Sale 
$462,328 $1,938,237 100 160 4-20-21 
194,498 2,863,305 50 6016 2— 9-21 

94,490 1,352,455 50 50% 3-24-20 
796,794 10,261,870 50 93 $—20)-21 
187,525 3,033,115 100 14514 s— 9-21 
579,006 5,673,484 50 110% 3-16-21 
566,859 4,152,481 100 20014 1-26-21 
3,303,301 32,775,408 100 27514 2-16-21 
1,654,052 6,877,749 100 220 2-23-21 
1,311,133 10,550,854 50 10314 3-13-21 
89,053 1,005,055 50 2414 3- 9-21 
208,127 2,946,131 50 661, 10—27-—20 
201,369 3,282,691 100 125 ~ 7-18-17 
16,310,953 35,136,111 100 450 4-20-21 
2,607,668 1,766,943 100 104 9-17-19 
582,870 5,674,542 50 173 3- 9-21 
764,232 11,375,815 100 175 5- 4-21 
1,194,866 9,900,955 100 200 9— 9-21 
194,705 2,465,702 50 8514 3- 9-21 
8,907,216 46,258,265 100 750 — 11-24-20 
630,054 7,917,754 100 122 3-16-21 
124,674 2,483,474 100 121 12-18-18 
246,862 2,940,462 100 171 12-8-20 
106,406 988,837 50 7014 4-13-21 
1,391,760 7,645,080 50 181 6-23-20 
1,766,780 8,796,857 50 220 3-23-21 
459,157 8,716,336 50 6014 10-18-18 
9,656,174 13,080,621 100 489 5- 4-21 
575,540 2,771,543 50 10014 12-22-20 
275,190 2,314,746 25 81 2-— 2-21 
417,537 6,795,331 50 190 10-— 8-19 
542,082 1,972,844 50 60 1-12-21 
131,155 3,280,359 50 35 1l— 5-21 
2,284,645 9,242,206 100 501 4—14-—20 
566,335 6,018,292 50 192 4— §-21 
725,900 7,755,593 50 355 12-15-20 
106,036 1,550,439 100 129 12-17-19 
5,443,394 26,671,374 100 490 12—15—20 
123,093 2,752,817 50 44 4—13-21 
5,260,486 18,934,494 100 575 3-16-21 
5,798,055 10,963,789 100 392 4— 4-21 
692,695 6,021,002 100 10014 12-15-20 
3,346,724 5,037,646 100 350 12— 8-20 
215,823 3,314,748 50 62% s- 7-18 
165,491 2,624,515 100 125% 2-16-21 
211,336 1,929,866 100 240 {—-18—14 
84,367 1,563,475 50 100 1-19-21 
1,132,166 1,689,426 100 136% 3-23-21 
77,192 1,623,579 100 80 4-14-20 
1,901,032 9,263,581 100 150 4—2()-2] 
1-17-20 


649,483 6,083,599 50 150% l 





First National Bank of that city, gives the 
Pennsylvania Trust Company capital of 
$1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; undivided 
profits, $110,000, and deposits of over $15,- 
000,000. 

The Bryn Mawr Trust Company has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 2 per cent. in 
addition to its last regular semi-annual divi- 
dend. Net earnings of the company for its 
past fiscal year amounted to $47,124, or 37.7 
per cent. on capital. Jesse H. Hall has been 
elected assistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary and W. L. Hirst Bergen has been 
elected assistant trust officer. 

The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia is the first banking institution to open 
a branch on the Delaware River front. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


RESTORING BUSINESS AND BANKING 
STABILITY 


While industry and general trade show but 


feeble response to restorative measures and 
price standards, the bank- 
ing situation, especially here in Boston, is 
assuming a_ brighter The Federal 


Reserve Bank of Boston reports the largest 


realignment of 
aspect. 


ratio of reserve to deposits and notes of any 
of the Federal Reserve banks in the country, 
attaining a May 4th. 
In view of the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Bank here is so strongly entrenched in the 
matter of reserve strength and that liquida- 
tioneof “frozen credits” 


percentage of 73 on 


has proceeded more 
energetically in New England than in west- 
ern or southern agricultural districts, there 
was probably sound reasoning in this Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank taking the initiative in 
reducing its discount rate on commercial and 
industrial and other unsecured paper from 
7 to 6 per cent., while at the same time in- 
creasing the rate on notes secured by Treas- 
ury certificates from 54 to 6 per cent. In 
the judgment of conservative bankers, how- 
ever, this reduction of discount rate does not 
necessarily imply any relaxation of care in 
extending new credits and loans. Business 
generally still awaits price, wage and other 
adjustments with bank clearings averaging 
about 25 per cent. below the figures for cor- 
responding period last year. 

Important developments have been noted 
in the local banking and trust company situa- 
tion in removing the debris and relieving 
the distress caused by the tying up of about 
$40,000,000 deposits in trust companies closed 
by the Bank Commissioner. One of the most 
welcome announcements was that made by 
Bank Commissioner Allen assuring payment 
of a dividend to savings depositors of the 
closed Cosmopolitan, Prudential and Han- 
over trust companies. Considerable impa- 
had been exhibited by members of 
depositors’ protective committees because of 
the delay in payment of initial dividends 
and lack of definite statements as to status 
of liquidation of the closed companies. Such 
criticism, however, was manifestly unfair 
in view of the energetic manner in which the 
Bank Commissioner has conducted liquida- 
tion. W. Rodman Peabody has been ap- 
pointed liquidating officer of the closed Tre- 
mont Trust Company. 


tience 


American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


50 State Street 


Capital’ - - $1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 





DORCHESTER TRUST ABSORBED BY 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
The Dorchester Trust Company, organized 

in 1907 and having, on the last date of render- 

ing official statement, deposits of $1,498,000 
in its commercial department and $3,985,000 
savings department has been taken 
the International Trust Company. 

The Dorchester Trust Company, which has 

been under the management of President 

Herbert A. Rhoades, has an exceptionally 

good location in one of Boston’s most popu- 

The Dorches- 

ter Trust Company, which occupies a hand 

some building, become the Dorchester 

Branch of the International Trust 

pany. The merger became effective May Ist 


assets, 


over by 


lous and prosperous suburbs. 


has 
Com- 


Acting in accordance with a decree granted 
by Supreme Court Judge Braley the Bank 
Commissioner is enforcing an assessment of 


100 per cent. upon the stockholders of the 
defunct Prudential Trust Company. Prac 
tically all of the capital of $200,000 of the 
company has been wiped out. 

The Union and New Haven Trust Company 
of New Haven, Conn., has purchased the as 
sets and business of the People’s Bank and 
Trust Company of that city. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE, President 


HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President 


SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


Commercial Department, Assets over $33,000,00€ 
Capital, $1,250,000 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 


ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 


Trust Department, Assets over $6,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $850,000 


Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 
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LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY ASSUMES 
DEPOSIT LIABILITIES OF FIDELITY 


Contributing very materially to improve- 
ment in the local banking situation was the 
successful negotiation of the plan whereby 
the Liberty Trust Company purchased the 
and assumed the liabilities of the 
Fidelity Trust Company. Through 
this operation the deposits tied up in the Fi- 
delity, amounting to about $8,500,000 have 
been released and are credited on the books 
of the Liberty Trust Company with inter- 
est up to April 1st on all proved claims. On 
April 18th the former quarters of the Fidelity 
were reopened as a branch office of the Lib- 
erty Trust Company. MDepositors in both 
the commercial and savings deposits, with 
proved claims, received deposit books of the 
Liberty showing balances with interest 
which will henceforth be credited every three 
months, with money going on interest the 
first of each month. 

The Liberty Trust has also acquired, 
through the purchase of assets, a controlling 
interest in the Fidelity’s building. The trus- 
tees in this transaction are Allan H. Sturges, 
vice-president of the Liberty; Guy W. Cur- 
rier, a lawyer, and W. Rodman Peabody, also 
a lawyer, who has been acting as the State’s 
agent in liquidating the affairs of the Fi- 
delity. 


assets 


closed 


Directors of the Liberty Trust Company, 


member of the Federal Reserve 
have elected additional officers as 
Vice-president, W. Herbert Abbott ; 
vice-president and a director, Geo. M. York; 
other new directors: James G. Ferguson, 
former president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany; Lemuel S. McLeod, Harry A. Hall, 
John F. Cusick, John W. White and Henry 
W. Newhall. 


which is a 
System, 
follows: 


SOUND SAVINGS BANK LOGIC 


A timely and unanswerable argument 
against legislation such as has been ‘pend- 
ing before the Massachusetts legislature, 
which would change the character of sav- 
ings bank investments and repeal statutory 
provisions that are intended to discourage 
withdrawals of savings deposits, is pre- 
sented by Mr. George S. Mumford, president 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Boston in a recent monthly letter to depos- 
itors. The legislation in question has been 
urged by interests who have been chiefly 
responsible for reckless banking in Boston 
and who endeavored to attract savings de- 
posits by offering excessive rates and grant- 
ing unwise concessions as to carrying such 
deposits on interest-bearing basis. 

Mr. Mumford points out that any change 
in the law making it easier to withdraw 
savings deposits with interest to date of such 
withdrawal would change in 
statutes reduction of invest- 
ments in real estate mortgages and railroad 
bonds and oblige savings banks to keep their 
more liquid form. The savings 
bank right to demand ninety days’ notice be- 
fore withdrawal of deposits would also have 
to be rescinded if savings banks were ex- 
pected to pay depositors in full with accrued 
interest on demand at any moment. 


necessitate a 
calling for 


assets in 


“Tf such an unfortunate change should ever 
be made,” concludes Mr. Mumford, “compre- 
hensive laws would be needed to alter the 
system as a whole, for to make a one-sided 
change by cutting out the old statutes that 
were intended to discourage withdrawals of 
deposits and yet omit all provision to make 
the institutions liquid would be a deliberate 
courting of financial disaster.” 
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Oldest Trust Company 
in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 


Trust Funds over $75,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, VICE-PRESIDENT 
ORRIN C. HART, VicEe-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD B. LADD. TREAsuRER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. Secretary 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, Trust OFrFicer 


JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK ©. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM, ASSISTANT TREASURER 

Leo WM. HUEGLE, AssisTANT SECRETARY 

SEWALL E. SWALLOW, AssisTANT TRUST OFFicerR 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEw ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 








OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 


Deposits of the Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston have been fairly sustained, accord- 
ing to the April 28th statement, in view of 
the general reduction of deposits reported by 
banks during the past few months. Deposits 
aggregate $112,971,000 with assets aggregat- 
ing $137,445,000, the latter including loans of 
$96,115,000; cash and due from banks, $20,- 
137,000; investments $10,509,000; exchanges, 
$2,388,000 ; $5,100,000. Capital 
is $7,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$11,355,597, the last item showing increase of 
$688,000 since the February 21st statement. 

President Philip Stockton of the Old Colony 
Trust Company has been re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Boston Clearing House Committee. 

Mr. Edward H. Kittredge, publicity man- 
ager of the Old Colony, has been elected di- 
rector of the Pilgrim Publicity Association. 


acceptances, 


The Foreign and Domestic Bankers Ac- 
ceptance Corporation has been incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts with auth- 
orized capitalization of $2,000,000. 
H. Ward is president. 


Reginald 


IRRESPONSIBLE BANK PROMOTERS 

The fact was recently disclosed that ce! 
tain politicians and interests who have been 
responsible for at least one of the trust 
company failures in this city, are once more 
attempting to gain a foothold. A charter was 
recently secured by 
“dummies” for a 
disclosure of the 


these men, by using 
National bank and 
men actually behind the 
enterprise has aroused the conservative loca! 


banking and trust 


new 


company fraternity to 
the need of continued vigilance to prevent a 
re-occurrence of late banking fatalities and 
reckless banking control. 

It is suggested that the most effective wa) 
to keep the unscrupulous and incompetent 
men, who have been responsible for Boston’s 
banking troubles out of the field, is to turn 
the limelight of publicity 
their records. 


upon them and 


Bank Commissioner Allen has petitioned 
the Supreme Court for permission to trans 
fer deposits belonging to Christmas Club ac 
counts in the Hanover Trust 
pany from the commercial to the savings de 
partment. 


closed Com 
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A Permanent Offer 


OF A COMPLETE 


Banking Service 


CENTRALTRUST(COMPANY 


of Illinois 
125 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
$7,000,000 


RESOURCES 
$79,000,000 


MERGER OF BOSTON TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Directors of the Equitable Trust Company 
of Boston have recommended acceptance of 
an offer of purchase of stock on the basis of 
$135 per share made by the Beacon Trust 
Company of that city. This action is the pre- 
liminary step in a plan for the merger of the 
Equitable Trust Company with the Beacon 
Trust Company which will give the latter 
additional deposits bringing its total to ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. Announcement of 
the offer of purchase was made by President 
Charles B. Jopp of the Beacon Trust Com- 
pany. Charles B. Strecker, president of the 
Equitable, who was Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States will retire owing to ill 
health. 

The Beacon Trust Company has resources 
of $23,000,000 with capital and surplus of 
$2,250,000 and deposits of $16,244,000 with 
savings department assets of $1,446,000. The 
company was established in 1893, and is a 
member of the Federal Reserve system. The 
Equitable Trust Company was organized in 
1916 and reports deposits of $2,013,000 with 
savings department assets of $183,000; capi- 
tal, $500,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of $234,000. 


Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 


New Orleans, the gateway* to Latin 
America through the Mississippi Valley, 
is second only to New York in its 
volume of international business, 


The City’ is destined to continue its 
growth as a great American port. 


This bank has grown with New Or- 
leans since 1870, and because of its long 
experience and broad service, is well 
prepared to handle your Southern busi- 
ness economically and efficiently. 


Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co. 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

A recent appraisal filed in the Surrogate’s 
office shows that the personal property in the 
estate of the late United States Senator Win- 
throp M. Crane of Massachusetts, was valued 
at $8,800,000, which is distributed among 117 
beneficiaries, including bequests and gifts to 
charitable and educational institutions. 

With the elimination of Edwin T. Me- 
Knight, the Victory Trust Company of Wor- 
cester, Mass., the 
Bancroft capital of 
$200,000. 

The Agricultural National Bank of Pitts- 
field, Mass., reports total resources of $5,- 
329,000; deposits, $3,717,000; capital, $200,- 
000; surplus and profits, $924,828. 


has been 


Trust 


reorganized as 
Company with 


Legislative bills have been passed in Con- 
necticut permitting savings banks to install 
safe deposit boxes for rental; permitting sav- 
banks to invest in equipment trust 
certificates of the National Railway Service 
Corporation up to a certain limit and remov- 
ing limitations on deposits. 

The State Bank and Trust Company of 
Hartford, Conn., reports total resources of 
$6,702,000 ; deposits, $5,434,000 ; capital, $400,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $816,823. 


ings 




































































































































































































































































































































ANNUAL MEETING OF ANGLO- 
CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Anglo-California Trust Company, San 
Francisco, held April 14th, President Morti- 
mer Fleishhacker stated that the increase in 
deposits and resources for the twelve months 
ending March 31, 1921, was very satisfactory. 
The deposits increased $5,771,986 and the 
resources increased $5,609,155.38 during the 
twelve-month period. An increase for the 
year of $67,988.51 in the surplus and undi- 
vided profit account was likewise especially 
gratifying to the stockholders. The deposits, 
resources and surplus and undivided profits 
of the company now stand at $28,752,936.21, 
$33,119,372.64 and $919,677.79 respectively. 

The savings department of the company 
showed a particularly good increase, a gain 
during the year of 11,372 
counts, the largest number ever gained in 
one year by the company. Today the com- 
pany has more than 57,000 savings and com- 
mercial accounts at its main bank and four 
branches, 


new savings ac- 


President Fleishhacker also announced that 
because of the marked increase in business 
in all departments it would again be neces- 
sary to enlarge the banking quarters at the 
main bank, Market and Sansome streets. 
Plans have been made to transform the en- 
tire basement of the building into attractive 
banking quarters. In addition to this de- 
velopment work, the banking quarters of the 
Mission branch, Sixteenth and Mission 
streets, of the company, will be doubled in 
size and modern equipment will be installed. 

The outgoing directors were all re-elected 
by the stockholders, as follows: George I. 
Cochran, Herbert Fleishhacker, Mortimer 
Fleishhacker, Mark L. Gerstle, Chas. F. 
Leege, Gavin McNab, J. J. Mack, Chas. C. 
Moore, Warren R. Porter, Wm. B. Reis, 
Adolfo Stahl, Louis Sutter, T. C. Tilden, 
James Tyson, Philipp Zimmermann. 

At the directors’ meeting, following the 
stockholders’ meeting, the outgoing officers 
were re-elected and in addition five important 
promotions were made by the election of 
Louis Sutter and R. D. Brigham to the vice- 
presidency, Fred. V. Vollmer, to secretary, 
Grant Cordrey and Walter Graf to assistant 
eashiers of the company. Mr. Sutter has been 
in the service of the Anglo-California Trust 
Company and its predecessors for nineteen 
years, and he has held the position of cashier, 
secretary and treasurer. His new title will 
be vice-president and cashier. 





TRUST COMPANIES 






Mr. Brigham has been with the company 
for two 


years and has been assistant vice 
president and manager of branches. His 
new title will be vice-president-manager of 
branches, and he will have charge of al 


new business development work. 

Mr. Vollmer began his services twenty-six 
years ago with the predecessors of the Anglo 
California Trust Company. He has been as 
sistant vice-president. His new title will be 
assistant vice-president and secretary. Mr. 
Cordrey and Mr. Graf, who have been trust 
officer and assistant secretary and assistant 
trust officer respectively, were promoted to 
assistant cashiers. 

Both Mr. Cordrey and Mr. Graf have been 
in the employ of the company for many years, 
and they will continue in charge of the trust 
department. With these five changes the 
official family of the Anglo-California Trust 
Company, is now as follows: M. Fleishhacker, 
president; H. Fleishhacker, vice-president ; 
T. C. Tilden, vice-president ; Charles F. Leege, 
vice-president ; Sutter, vice-president 
and cashier; R. D. Brigham, vice-president 
and manager of branches; Fred. V. Vollmer, 
assistant vice-president and secretary; C. L 
Smith, vice-president; Grant Co! 
drey, trust officer and assistant cashier; H. 
Bluementhal, assistant cashier; Dario Ri 
ghetti, assistant cashier; Otto C. Schulte, as 
sistant cashier; J. M. McCarthy, assistant 
eashier; Elmer G. Lind, assistant cashier; 
C. D. de Iongh, assistant cashier; Henry C 
Muller, assistant cashier; Walter Graf, as 
sistant and assistant secretary; F 
Engelman, auditor; A. L. McRowe, manage! 
Fillmore branch; V. Redfield, manager Po 
trero branch; R. Tilton, manager investment 
department. 


Louis 


assistant 


cashier 


DETROIT TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY ORGANIZED 

The Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 
has been organized with $100,000 capital by 
interests associated with the Detroit Trust 
Company. The new company has been or 
ganized under the safety and collateral de 
posit company act and will handle the busi- 
ness of the safe deposit department of the 
Detroit Trust Company. Under the prov! 
sions of the charter the facilities of the De- 
troit Trust Company in handling safe deposit 
business are enlarged. The new compan) 
has 3,300 individual boxes. The organizers 
are: Ralph Stone, Fred T. Murphy, Sidne) 


T. Miller, A. H. Buhl and Charles A. Dean 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


HOW TAXES IMPOSE DRAIN ON 


COMMERCIAL CAPITAL 

The fact that Federal tax payments sub- 
jects commercial capital to a severe drain and 
that tax money collected in this section of 
the country flows Eastward and does not re- 
turn, was one of the strong arguments for 
revision brought out by Mr. Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of this city, in a recent ad- 
dress before the District of Columbia Bank- 
er’s Association in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Reynolds’ address was an admirable presen- 
tation of some of the most vital credit and 
financial problems which engage the atten- 
tion of bankers especially at this time. His 
views on the need of continued high inter- 
est rates also obtain significance in view of 
the recent action of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago in reducing the rediscount 
rate on commercial paper from 7 to 6% 
per cent. Mr. Reynolds said in part: 

“A survey of the effect that taxes have had 
on the deposits of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank shows that at each 
tax payment period since December 15, 1919, 
we have lost from $14,000,000 to $35,000,000 
of deposits with a corresponding increase in 
our borrowing at the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Where does the money go? The bulk of it 
is sent East, as is of course necessary, but it 
does not return. Our business institutions 
are experiencing a constant drain of their 
working capital as a result, and many state- 
ments which we have been receiving show a 
steadily declining ratio of quick assets to lia- 
bilities. 

“I would not that a continuation of 
this process would leave us with no deposits 
at all, nor would it leave business without 
working capital, but it seems to me the ex- 
perience clearly illustrates the extent to 
which taxation is cutting into the commer- 
cial capital of the country. Business will 
continue to struggle for revival, but so long 
as taxes remain as they are now, it will be 
an uphill fight. It seems a fair inference 
that there will be less business, and, there- 
fore, less revenue from taxes with the en- 
tire country as the loser. The case, to my 
mind is urgent and action should be speedy. 
We must remember that the Government has a 
great capacity to destroy business, and a 
much smaller capacity to create or assist it.” 


say 


COMPANIES 


Our Booklet— 


What You Should Know 
About Trust Service 


will be given 


you upon request. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 
Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 





Commenting on discount rates and 
credit situation, Mr. Reynolds stated: 

“In the Middle West we think we are not 
going to be out of debt to the Reserve Banks 
for some time—probably not this year. So 
long as we are in debt to 
rates should stay high. An arbitrary lower- 
ing of rediscount rates would bring a re- 
development of the tendency to inflation and 
high cost of living. The demand for lower 
rates is creating an expectancy that 
will be lower. 


the 


them, interest 


rates 
The Reserve Board will soon be con- 
fronted by demands for lower rates with jus- 
tification for the demand based on higher 
reserves. Lower interest rates, under pres- 
ent conditions, can be justified only by need 
of stimulating business and business must 
pay off old debts before it should be allowed 
to incur extensive new ones,” 

The Waukegan National 
kegan, Ill., reports total resources $2,304,- 
000, deposits $2,008,000, capital $100,000, 
surplus $50,000, undivided profits $32,381. 

The Douglas National Bank of Chicago, 
the first National bank to be controlled by 
negroes, has opened for business. 


sank of Wau- 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


LOWERING THE REDISCOUNT RATE 


The reduction in discount rate on commer- 
cial paper from 7 to 614 per cent., recently 
announced by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, was manifestly in response to the 
farmer demand for financial relief. This ac- 
tion, however, imposes upon banks and trust 
companies an even greater degree of caution 
and vigilance than in the past. The col- 
lapse of prices for farm products, the heavy 
“carry-over” of wheat, corn and other grains 
from last year’s with the new crop 
shortly coming upon the market, renders the 
situation one of responsibility for 
banks. With the exercise of due care by 
availing 


crop 
special 
banks in lower re- 
discount rates there is no reason to fear that 
the lowering of rates will be harmful, It 
may help to stimulate business in other lines 
that require legitimate accommodation, but 
the bank portfolios are still piled high with 
over-extended agricultural paper which calls 
for continued forced liquidation 
credit limitations can be eased up. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, in 
its latest survey, emphasizes the need of 
business and banking caution. The employ- 
ment situation retards purchasing and retail 
prices have not kept pace with decline in 


themselves of 


before 


wholesale prices. 


weight of 


Business also feels the 
taxation while industrial 
operations are lower than a year ago. Whil 
the Federal Sank of Chicago has 
made considerable progress in building up its 
ratio the liquidation of has 
slow. Supplies of commercial paper 
far exceed the demand due to feeling of un 
certainty as to the immediate future. 


heavy 
Reserve 
reserve 


loans 
been 


HUGE VOLUME OF BANK BUSINESS 

One of the statisticians of the Continenta 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
was recently tempted to make a comparison 
as to the volume of banking business that 
flows through the “Commercial Banks.” The 
result to show that while the amount 
loaned by the United States Government 
from 1917 to 1920 totalled $9,580,823,000, thi 
mail tellers of the Continental and Comme! 
cial Banks handled during the year 1920 
alone total credits to the amount of $9,415 
180,000, almost enough to wipe out the Allie 
debt to this Government. Each day during 
the last year the mail department received 
and distributed an average of 6,844 pieces 0! 
mail and mailed out an 
pieces. 


was 


average of 8,55 
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JAMES B. FORGAN HONORED BY FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 

As an appreciation of his untiring and 
valuable service during the war to the Allied 
cause and to France in particular the Presi- 
dent of France has bestowed upon Mr. James 
B. Forgan, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
the cross of an officer of the Legion d’Hon- 
neur. Mr. Forgan was advised of this trib- 
ute bestowed upon him by the French Re- 
public through an official communication from 
M. de Fontnouvelle, the French Consul in 
Chicago transmitting an official communica- 
tion to that effect from the French Ambassa- 
dor in Washington. 

During the war Mr. Forgan freely 
of his time and means toward aiding the 
Allied countries and especially France. His 
experience and wise counsel were frequently 
of great assistance in settling the many diffi- 
cult financial problems which presented them- 
selves during the war, and he was also un- 
tiring in his efforts to help relieve the suf- 
ferers of Europe. 


gave 


FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST 
OF CHICAGO 

deposits of $256,090,000 are 
the financial statements of the 
First National Bank and the associated First 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
date of April 28th. 
reports 
with 


Combined 
shown in 


Chicago under 
The First National Bank 
aggregate resources of $254,020,000, 
and discounts of $169,754,000: 
resources, $51,437,000; U. 8S. 
$7,007 000 : 


loans 
cash securities, 
other bonds and securities at 
market value, $3,457,000 ; acceptances and let- 
ters of credit, $16,149,000; deposits, $175,- 
108,000. Capital is $12,500,000; surplus, $12,- 
500,000 and undivided profits, $4,006,141. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank reports 
$101,362,000, with and dis- 
counts of $50,206,000; bonds, $24,982,000 ; 
cash resources, $24,037,000; acceptances, $1,- 
760,000. Deposits total $80,981,000 with capi- 
tal of $6,250,000; surplus, $6,250,000 and un- 
divided profits of $905,015. 


assets of 


loans 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 
A bill is pending in the Illinois legislature 


Which would subject the 
usury law and limit banks to a rate of 7 per 
cent. on corporation loans. Another bill has 
been passed which provides that banks shall 
not be liable for raised checks 
unless the depositor shall have notified the 
bank of such forging or raising within a 
year. 


corporations to 


forged or 


577 


HOW THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
ENLISTS ATTORNEYS AS ALLIES 

In view of the mooted discussion and large 

number of legislative bills growing out of the 

relationship between trust companies 

lawyers as to “legal practice,” it 


and 
is inter- 
esting to note the success which has attended 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
in inviting the co-operation of the legal pro- 
fession. The trust department observes a 
very definite policy and enjoins that policy 
upon every member of its own and other de- 
partments. The keynote is that the com- 
pany advises all its clients to consult and 
have lawyers draw their wills, suggesting 
that the company be nominated as executor 
or trustee. Wherever circumstances justify, 
the company advises that it be named as co- 
executor or co-trustee in co-operation with a 
lawyer selected or representing the client. 
Advertising matter is also carefully scrutin- 
ized to avoid any proffer of service or state- 
ment that might be offensive to lawyers. The 
result of this policy has been that the North- 
ern Trust Company stands high in the favor 
of the Chicago legal profession. 


LIQUIDATION REFLECTED IN BANK 
STATEMENTS 


and agricultural liquidation 
and the unemployment situation are reflected 
in the statements issued by National banks 
of Chicago of their condition as of April 28, 
as compared with February 21. Loans were 
$684,221,615, a decrease of $22,789,917; de- 
posits, $716,387,367, a decrease of $42,058,176 ; 
cash resources, $205,909,639, a 
$12,577,691. Savings deposits 
635,830 an increase of $181,000. 


Commercial 


decrease of 
totaled $38,- 


The Keystone Trust & Savings Bank 
opened April 30 in Chicago with J. E. Lind- 
quist, vice-president of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, as chairman of the 
board of directors. The offcers elected are: 
William ©. Conrad, president; Charles A. 
Koepke, vice-president; A. A. Eiler, cashier, 

Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, chairman of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois has 
been named by President Harding as a 
brigadier general in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

A syndicate composed of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, and Dillon, 
Read & Company of New York has purchased 
an issue of $10,000,000 ten-year 7 per cent. 
bonds of Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chicago 
packers. 
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Seven Departments— All National 


1. COMMERCIAL 2. SAVINGS 


5. BOND 6. FOREIGN 


3. BANKS AND BANKERS 


7. SAFE DEPOSIT 


4. TRUST 


This institution with its seven departments is a striking illus- 
tration of the broad scope which the service of a strictly National 
And each of our 


Bank may now assume under existing laws. 
departments is actively functioning. 


WHAT May WeE 


Do 


For 


You 


The National Bank of Commerce 


IN SAINT LOUIS 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, more than $15,000,000.00 
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CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Central Trust Co 
Chicago Trust Co 
Citizens Trust & Savings 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings 
Drovers Trust & Savings 
+First Trust & Savings 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings 
Franklin Trust & Savings 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 
Harris Trust & Savings 


Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 

Kenwood Trust & Savings 

Lake View Trust & Savings 

Market Trust & Savings 

Mercantile Trust & Savings 

Merchants Loan & Trust Co 

Michigan Avenue Trust & Savings 

Mid-City Trust & Savings 

Northern Trust & Savings 

Peoples Trust & Savings 

Pullman Trust & Savings 

Sheridan Trust & Savings 

Standard Trust & Savings 

I A nc ba esabboaceevesece 2,500,000 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 200,000 
es ack pcdien se bu babes 2,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings 

Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


50, 
*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Surplus 
Undivided 
Profits 
$2,803,803 

560,565 
30,000 
6,311,261 
429,763 
6,996,269 
438,996 
314,856 
131,630 
4,006,664 
120,338 
11,113,674 
281,791 
358,720 
60,074 
158,784 
11,045,386 
§5,821 
100,379 
4,057,505 
510,634 
229,761 
188,904 
696,201 
4,045,504 
120,690 
2,929,029 
67,133 
150,851 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 929 Rookery Blidg., Chicago. 


Deposits 
$55,317,108 
11,919,531 
2,430,719 
64,932,081 
6,838,817 
83,135,392 
9,025,514 
3,631,023 
1,592,610 
28,581,594 
6,026,470 
114,517,638 
4,506,060 
8,409,163 
1,565,016 
5,036,622 
66,529,764 
3,431,691 
10,173,333 
37,085,022 
13,084,638 
5,165,338 
6,994,156 
7,211,240 
36,497,025 
1,754,289 
34,143,708 
11,121,077 
5,237,349 


Book 
V alue 


Bid 
178 
142 
210 
28S 
345 
380 
230 
198 
170 
500 


As 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


BUILDING UP TRADE AND FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 

St. Louis and Southwestern business in- 
terests are keenly alive to opportunities for 
developing trade and financial relations with 
Mexico upon a greater scale than ever be- 
fore existed. Some interesting and altogether 
encouraging first hand information regarding 
the neighbor republic is forthcoming from 
members of a delegation of St. Louis bank- 
ers and business men representing the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce who 
returned from a tour of Mexico. 

Recent announcement from Washington 
that the Harding Cabinet has ‘iecided upon 
a definite policy toward the Obregon Govy- 
ernment with the possibility of early official 
recognition is regarded as the first and most 
important step. What Mexico needs above 
all is restoration of credit and to establish 
confidence that foreign capital and invest- 
ments will be accorded protection. This is 
the goal toward which the Obregon régime 
is working and with every assurance of suc- 


Cess. 


recently 


Notwithstanding the political breach trade 
between the United States and Mexico has 
become of unprecedented volume. Whereas 
the United States supplied Mexico with less 
than one-half of its imported merchandise 
before the war this country now supplies 85 
per cent. of Mexico’s imports and takes 95 
per cent. of her exports. Exports from this 
country to Mexico during the present fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1921, will be approxi- 
mately $280,000,000, as compared with less 
than $50,000,000 prior to 1917, and $144,000,- 
000 for the last fiscal year. Imports from 
Mexico to the United States, which amounted 
to $75,000,000 before the oil period in 1917 
will approximate $170,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1921. Petroleum is the big- 
gest factor in the growth of imports, the 
fuantity of crude petroleum imported into 
this country from Mexico for this fiscal year 
amounting to nearly 6,000,000,000 gallons. 

IMPROVEMENT IN BANKING AND 
BUSINESS 

The new wheat crop of Missouri is placed 
at 983 per cent. of normal at this period as 
compared with 70 per cent. a year ago, in- 
dieating a yield of 39,480,000 bushels. There 
is also an increase of 20 per cent. in the sup- 
ply of farm labor. The banking and credit 


Pust © 


PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 


belonging to a non-resident decedent 
requires local administration 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 
authorized to act in any part of the 
State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 


ling the Missouri property. 








St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 























situation is also assuming brighter aspects. 
A compilation of the latest returns of Mis- 
souri State banks and trust companies shows 
an increase of $23,486,000 in deposits since 
December 7th with substantial reduction of 
loans, bills payable and rediscounts. 
THE MERCANTILIANS 

The Mercantile Trust 
Louis has published the first number of 
“The Mercantilians,” through which the em- 
ployees of that company will give utterance 
to the spirit of fraternity, mutual good-will 
and promote social contacts and recreational 
activities. Mr. Gaty Pallen is the editor. 
Special attention is to be given to activities 
of The Mercantilians, the club which enlists 
over 300 active members 
ployees of the company. 


Company of St. 


among the em- 


Among the principal speakers scheduled at 
the recent annual convention of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association were Congressman 
Louis T. McFadden, Jerome Thralls, John 8. 
Drum, president of the American Bankers’ 
Association; Governor Arthur M. Hyde of 
Missouri, and Wm. McMartin, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


THE EVOLUTION OF A MAN 

Mr. Gaty Pallen, the master mind of the 
publicity department of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, has compounded sound 
philosophy and excellent “advertising values” 
in his recent series of newspaper advertise- 
ments, “The Evolution of a Man.” He has 
succeeded in giving a virile and effective 
flavor to a theme that has been worn almost 
threadbare. With old Father Time as pace- 
Mr. Pallen the thrift argu- 
ment very appealingly into the various suc- 
cessive stages from childhood to old age. Like 
an incessant drumbeat rumbling through the 
plot of the play he hammers home the com- 
mand: “Save-Save-Save.” 


maker, weaves 


From prologue of babyhood to epilogue of 
old age the logical sequence of thrifty habit 
is carried through in a way that is equal to 
many sermons. The suggestion of thrift and 
of saving instilled in the child mind moulds 
the habits of the boy, fortifies the young man 
on the threshold of his career, is the main- 
stay of the man of thirty working toward a 
definite goal and brings the man of forty to 
the top of his earning and saving power. At 
fifty the man realizes on his achievements 
and at sixty-five he can rest upon his laurels. 
The reverse of the picture is the tragic evo- 
lution of the wastrail who completes the cir- 
cle from dependence of childhood to depend- 
ence of old age. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 

of $75,520,000 
the April 28th financial state 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis with cash and exchange of $15, 
475,000; loans and discounts, $47,855,000: U 
S. bonds and certificates, $5,078,000: 
stocks, ete., $3,324,852. Deposits total $53, 
978,000, with capital of $10,000,000; surplus 
and earned profits, $5,462,414. 

The broad scope of department service pro 
vided by the National Bank of Commerce has 
been effectively featured in recent 
ing matter put out by this institution. 


Aggregate resources are 
shown in 


ment of 


bonds, 


advertis 
The 
Commerce has seven departments, embracing 
commercial, savings, banks and bankers, trust, 
bond, foreign and safe deposit facilities. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, in its financial statement of April 
28th, reports aggregate resources of $32,300, 
158, including loans of $21,183,099; cash and 
exchange, $3,641,154; U. S. bonds and cer 
tificates, $648,960; other bonds and stocks at 
present cash market value, $5,224,248, 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company is 
among the banking institutions which are in 
position to report complete liquidation of redis 
counts with the Federal Reserve bank as well 
as bills payable. Deposits total $22,661,690, in 
cluding $5,869,460 savings deposits. The capi 
tal is $3,000,000; surplus, $3,500,000, and un 
divided profits, $1,955,057. 

The Missouri legislature passed an amend 
ment permitting trust companies to increast 
membership of board of 
thirty to sixty members. 


directors fron 

Governor Hyde has approved a bill passed 
by the Missouri legislature which authorizes 
corporations to issue stock of no par value. 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST CLUB DINNER 
AND ELECTION 

Officers and employees of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company of St. Louis recently or- 
ganized the Liberty Central Trust Club. The 
new organization was formally launched with 
a dinner at which officers elected as 
follows: Robert Kerr, president; H. Harris 
Long, first vice-president ; Miss Minnie Chenu, 
second vice-president; Emil Bede, treasurer, 
and Miss Lura Leach, secretary. One of the 


were 


features of the dinner was an original reci- 
tation dedicated to the club, by Miss Leach. 
Construction work has begun for a $300,000 
addition to the building of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company, which is making rapid 
strides under the direction of President J. L. 
Johnston. 


The Imperial Trust Company is being or- 
ganized in St. Louis with capital of $500,000 
and surplus of $250,000. 


First CLuB DINNER OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST Co. or St. Louis 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Name 

American Trust Co.............. 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co..... 
South Side Trust Co 

North St. Louis Savings & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 

Savings Trust Co 


. .$1,000,000.00 


.. 3,000,000.00 


Surplus and 
Profits 
$391,677.20 


Capital Deposits 

$9,670,545 68 
200,000.00 

3,000,000.00 


7,618,219.96 
5,664,058.25 
92,445.04 
148,042.89 
423,177.50 
55,419.53 


47,214,367.08 
24,933.975.60 
2,246,551.31 
2,252,824.82 
7,789,752.37 
1,434,686.82 


200,000.00 
100,000.00 
500,000.00 
100,000.00 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
GUARDIAN TRUST EMPLOYEES 
CONDUCT “ACCOUNT-A-WEEK” CLUB 


Employees of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, in their Account- 
a-Week Club have obtained 6,363 new savings 
accounts, with initial deposits of $2,708,928, 
since the club was inaugurated in October, 
reported Vice-President A. D. Fraser at the 
end of April. “And the part of it is 
that the contest for accounts goes on,” added 
this officer, who is head of the new business 
department. 

Of these accounts 4,754, with deposits of 
$2,316,690, were obtained for the main 
office, and 1,609, with deposits of $392,- 
238, for the six branches. The total 
number of accounts makes an average of ten 
for each of the 615 people on the Guardian 
staff. 

In order to qualify as a member of the 
Account-a-Week Club, an employee must ob- 
tain at least four accounts within each calen- 
dar month. Continued membership is con- 
tingent upon obtaining four or more accounts 
each succeeding month. Should an employee 
forfeit his membership he can reinstate him- 
self by securing four accounts any succeed- 
ing month. 

Each member is given a silver emblem, 
which must be surrendered upon failure to 
comply with these requirements. Any em- 
maintaining membership for twelve 
consecutive months will be given a gold em- 
blem, which he may retain permanently. Ac- 
counts to qualify must be $5 or over and re- 
main open at least sixty days. 

Every three months small cash prizes are 
given members for securing accounts, and on 
October 1 a prize of $50 will be awarded to 
the employee who has during the year Se- 
cured the most accounts. A like prize will be 
presented to the gold button wearer who has 
obtained the largest number of accounts. Sec- 
ond, third and fourth prizes will also be 
given. 


best 


ployee 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
recently showed an increase in its ratio of 
reserves to deposits and notes from 63 to 
68 per cent., a rate which is exceeded only 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

J. Arthur House, president of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company has been 
elected president of the Bankers’ Club of 
Cleveland. 


ACTIVITIES AT CLEVELAND TRUST 
COMPANY 

One of the liveliest trust company organi- 
zations, which is animated with the genuine 
impulse of and loyal “get-together” 
spirit is the Cleveland Trust Company. Its 
officers and department managers are 
Stantly on the alert to introduce new fea- 
tures of and efficiency. It is the 
first institution to avail itself of 
aerial mail service to expedite items on Chi 
cago via aeroplane. It recently held a 
“clean-up” day when advances made during 
the past months were “consolidated” to em- 
ploy a military phrase. Very soon the em- 
ployees will be off on another record-break 
ing account securing dash. The 
stallation is that of automatic 


service 


Vol- 


service 


banking 


latest in- 
machines in 


East Cleveland schools through which pupils 


purchase stamps which are pasted in a book. 
When a dollar’s worth of stamps are pasted 
the card is taken to the nearest one of the 
thirty-nine branch offices of the company. 
The Cleveland Foundation prepared 
and published valuable books. One is 
the Cleveland Book for 1921 covering 
review of banking, industry, la- 
bor, education, music, public health, social 
work, etc. The other book is The Directory 
of Community Activities which gives a list 
of Cleveland’s civic, educational. political, 
health and social organizations with review 
of their activities. 


has 
two 

Year 
commerce, 


DISTINCTIVE TYPE OF TRUST 
COMPANY BOOKLETS 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
has issued the first of a booklets 
which, when completed, will present in con- 
but illuminating style every phase of 
trust service offered by that company. The 
first three books are devoted respectively to 
the following subjects: “A Living Trust for 
Your Immediate * “Making Sure of the 
Future” and Service for Corpora- 
tions.” 

One of the most important phases of trust 
service has been well “dramatized” in the 
booklet, “Making Sure of the Future.” It 
is a page from life altogether too often re- 
peated with tragic variation. It is the pros- 
pect which faces the woman, the mother and 
helpmate who has been left alone, without 
guidance and whose husband “was going to 
make a will but never did.” The prime need 
for making a will and the many assurances 
that accrue from appointing a trust company 
to administer the estate or carry out trust 
provisions, are arguments which are unfolded 
in a manner to set the reader thinking. 


series of 


cise 


Use v4 
“Trust 





TRUST COMPANIES 


THE OHIO SAVINGS 


BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


JouN CUMMINGS, Chairman of the Board 

GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
SEYMOUR Horr, Secretary 

Ernest W. Davis, Treasurer 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 


Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


BALTIMORE COMMUNITY TRUST IN 
OPERATION 


Baltimore has now taken its place among 
the two score or more cities where Commun- 
ity Trusts or Corporations have been estab- 
lished. Directors of various trust companies 
recently adopted the form of trust agree- 
ment which qualifies such trust companies 
to act fiscal agents. for the Baltimore 
Community Trust. This is somewhat of a 
departure from the method pursued in other 
cities and is necessitated by the provisions 
under which the Trust was organized. Diffi- 
culty was first experienced because of the 
Maryland laws governing perpetuities and a 
charter was consequently obtained under the 
general incorporation laws. Trust companies 
may function as fiscal agents and receive 
donations, bequests or trusts which are held 
for the benefit of the Community Trust. The 
plan also permits National banks of this 
city, authorized to engage in fiduciary busi- 
ness, to act as fiscal agents. 


as 


UNION TRUST COMPANY TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 

The Union Trust Company of Baltimore 
recently acquired by purchase the business of 
the First National Bank of Catonsville which 
will be liquidated and reorganized as a 
branch of the trust company. To carry out 
the plan the Union Trust Company will in- 
crease its capital 10 per cent. or $50,009, 
making its total capital $550,000. This in- 
crease is in compliance with the provision of 
the State banking law which requires that a 
trust company operating in Baltimore which 
desires to establish a branch outside the city 


FRANK J. KLAuser, Asst. Secret. and Asst. Trust Officer 
Joun P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. Locusrnter, Assistant Treasurer 

E. F. GLEASON, Manager Credit Department 

R. J. TAPPEN, Manager Safe Deposit Department 

C. E. Curisten, Manager Foreign Department 


limits must comply with the capital require- 
ments for that particular locality. 

The Union Trust Company has experienced 
exceptional growth within the past few years. 
The April 28th statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $10,287,000, embracing cash and 
exchange of $1,622,185; loans, $6,327,782; 
stocks and bonds, including Government se- 
curities, $1,344,036, and due from other banks, 
$529,338. Deposits total $9,178,657 and in 
addition to capital which will be increased 
to $550,090, the surplus is $400,000 and un- 
divided profits $164,101. Mr. John M. Dennis, 
the president, is also treasurer for the State 
of Maryland. Maurice H. Grape is vice- 
president and other officers are: W. Graham 
Boyce, vice-president; W. O. Pierson, treas- 
urer; Joshua S. Dew, secretary and Thos. C. 
Thatcher, assistant treasurer. 


BALTIMORE BREVITIES 

Thomas Hildt, vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York, will be 
president of Merchants National Bank of 
Baltimore which is being consolidated with 
the National Bank of Commerce resulting in 
combined resources of $52,000,000 and capital 
of $400,000. John B. Ramsay will be chair- 
man of the board and Eugene Levering, chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

The newly organized Atlantic Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore recently opened for busi- 
ness with Eugene L. Norton as president. 

W. Russell Brewer has resigned as cashier 
of the Montgomery County National Bank 
of Rockville, Md., to become third vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty Trust Company at Cum- 
berland. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has com- 
pleted its plans for expansion of its steel 
mill and shipbuilding operations at Sparrows 
Point, twelve miles from Baltimore, at esti- 
mated cost of $25,090,000. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


PITTSBURGH’S FINANCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL STATUS 

Although industrial activities in the Alle- 
gheny district reflect the general depression 
in the steel trade there is no very appre- 
ciable slowing down in the volume of busi- 
ness which passes daily through the banks 
and trust companies of this city. On the 
contrary there is evidence of growing thrift 
registered by substantial gain in number 
and total volume of savings accounts. While 
combined deposits of trust companies and 
State banks for the first quarter of this year 
show a decline from $382,000,000 to $376,- 
000,000 this decrease is easily explained by 
contraction of commercial accounts. There 
is, indeed, a marked enrollment of new sav- 
ings depositors. 

Bank clearings for the month of April also 
reflected industrial depression and further 
commercial recession with the aggregate of 
$583,716,000 representing a decrease of $91,- 
000,000 as compared with March clearings. 
Unfilled tonnage on the books of the U. 8. 
Steel Corporation on April 30th showed a 
decline of about 400,000 tons. The reduction 
in prices of iron and steel products announced 
last month was followed by a reduction of 
about 20 per cent. in day labor wage which 
applies to all employees as well as official 
lists of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

A full day’s session at the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association convention at Atlantic 
City, May 25th to 27th, was set aside for 
the discussion of matters of interest to trust 
company delegates. The pending banking 
and trust company code revision was freely 
discussed. The first day’s speakers included 
A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; Jerome Thralls, vice-presi- 
dent Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
and Dr. Frank Crane. At the trust company 
the leading speakers were Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., of the War Finance Corporation 
and Judge Wm. H. Keller of the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania. John S. Drum, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association 
was scheduled to speak on the final day, as 
well as James M. Beck and Senator Irvine L. 
Lenroot. 


session 


John H. Cooney is president of the newly 


organized Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Trust Company of 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

The bond department of the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh now occupies commo 
dious and fully equipped new quarters in the 
main building of the company. The Union 
Trust Company reports total resources of 
$143,555,000; deposits, $128,061,000: capital, 
$1,500,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$37,673,000. 

Officers and employees of the Peoples 
Group of banks, embracing the Peoples Sav 
ings & Trust Company, the Peoples National 
tank and the East End Savings & Trust 
Company, recently observed their annual get 
together function at the William Penn Hotel 
at which addresses were made by A. C. 
Robinson, Robert Wardrop and John O. Mil 
ler. 

The Pittsburg Trust Company has issued 
an attractive little folder contrasting the effi 
ciency of a trust company as executor with 
the natural hazards that attend appointment 
of individual executors. 

The Oakland Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has taken over the whole ground 
floor of the Vanadium building. 


WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of the evidences of a sound ad- 
mixture of progressive and conservative poli 
cies in bank or trust company management 
is ability te show unfluctuating growth 
through periods of afflu 
ence or reaction. The Washington Loan & 
Trust Company of Washington, D. C.., 
fies in this During the 
every department demonstrated capacity for 
continued and even growth. The statements 
of the past six months, covering the period 
of radical price and general 
justments, shows no halt in its pace onward. 
Under date of April 28th resources aggre 
gated $13,543,796 with deposits of $10,609, 
037. Capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus 
$1,400,000 and undivided profits $164,30s. 

The Washington Loan and Trust Company 
enjoys the advantage of a board of directors, 
the members of which are representative of 
the most influential financial and 
interests in the National Capital. Associated 
with President John B. Larner in the execu 
tive management are the following officers: 
Andrew Parker, vice-president and trust offi 
cer; Harry G. Meem, vice-president and 
treasurer; Thomas Bradley, vice-president 
and real estate officer; Boyd Taylor, Charles 
H. Doing, Jr., Charles R. Grant. 
treasurers; Arthur Peter, general counsel: 
Wm. H. Baden, assistant trust officer. 


best 


general business 


quali 


respect. past year 


business ad 


business 


assistant 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


NO TIME FOR “DEPRESSION” IN 
LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles is one of the bright spots on 
the map of this country where the spectre of 
“business depression” finds scant welcome. 
This city has many natural advantages but 
the real secret of the fact that we are im- 
mune to all this depression talk is to be 
found in the spirit that is to be found in our 
counting houses, in our business establish- 
ments and that infects our whole population 
with thrift and desire to get ahead. Judging 
from the remarkable accumulation of savings 
funds in our trust companies and banks it 
would seem as if the field for new accounts 
had been fairly fine combed. While other 
centers bemoan decreasing business, non-em- 
ployment and emaciation of income the long 
lines of men and women at the “new account” 
windows of trust companies and banks in 
Los Angeles testify to more fortunate condi- 
tions in this vicinity. 

Take, for example, the bank and trust com- 
pany deposit figures. On top of the $60,000,- 
000 added to the deposit total of Los Angeles 
banks and trust companies last year, bring- 
ing the aggregate to $443,000,000, the reports 
for the first four months of this year show 
still further gains while most of the banking 
institutions in other parts of the country 
watch their deposits slumping badly. In the 
matter of bank clearings Los Angeles leads 
the whole country for uninterrupted gains, 
the total for March showing an increase of 
11.9 per cent. over last year, whereas the gen- 
eral tide of clearings in the country shows a 
declining ratio. Then there is the remarkable 
activity in building operations with expecta- 
tion that new construction this year will 
reach $70,000,000. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST’S SUCCESSFUL 
BRANCH POLICY 


With the recent opening of a new office 
at Huntington Beach the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank has increased its chain of 


branches to twelve in number. W. A. Seaton 
is in charge of the new branch which is 
favorably located in a thriving community. 
In fact all of the branches are most advan- 
tageously situated, not only within the city 
limits proper, but also in adjacent communi- 
ties. In addition to the seven branches in 
Los Angeles, including the Wilshire Boule- 
vard branch in the Ambassador Hotel and the 


Hollywood branch, the out-of-town branches 
of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
now include Avalon, Catalina Island; Glen- 
dale, two branches; Huntington Park, and 
Huntington Beach. 


TRUST COMPANY DISPLAYS INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 

Industrial window displays as a means of 
stimulating public interest and attracting 
new business has been successfully demon- 
strated by the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. Mr. W. R. Morehouse, 
eashier of that company and past-master in 
the practical art of effective bank and trust 
company advertising, is the author of the 
plan which is being adopted by banking insti- 
tutions throughout the country. Through the 
co-operation of the Industrial Division of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce the bank 
is regularly furnished with a list giving the 
corporate name, address and type of product 
of each new manufacturing concern estab- 
lished in the city. A representative calls 
upon the new concern, offers the window for 
display of its products. Such displays re- 
late not only to new enterprises but embrace 
the whole field of established industrial enter- 
prises. It means good-will and many new 
commercial banking accounts. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

Legislation has been introduced to enable 
trust companies and State banks of Cali- 
fornia to contribute their share of subscrip- 
tions to stock in the proposed Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation. Sentiment for the 
big undertaking to finance foreign trade is 
very cordial here. 

Announcement has been made by the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles of the creation 
of a bond department under the managership 
of O. H. Schock. This is in addition to the 
bond department of the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank, of which C. L. Seidel is 
manager. 

Cc. S. Tolley, manager of the commercial 
development of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, has been appointed junior as- 
sistant cashier. 

The Hibernia Trust Company of Los An- 
geles, recently organized by the stockholders 
of California Bank, has been opened for 
business. Harold G. Ferguson, formerly 
Deputy County Counsel, is trust officer. 

The First National Bank of Berkeley and 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company announce the election of Egbert A. 
Brown, to. the office of vice-president. 
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CONTINENTAL (GUARANTY CORPORATION 
BANKERS 


Capital 


$3,000,000.00 


Self-Liquidating 
Collateral Trust Gold Notes 


Banks and trust companies have purchased in excess of 


3112,000,000 of our Collateral Trust Gold Notes. 


The 


volume of these purchases is the best evidence of the 
standing of this paper in the banking world. 


Offering Sheet Sent on Request 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 

KANSAS CITY HAS RESOURCES 

OF OVER HUNDRED MILLION 

The first consolidated financial statement 
published by the Union Trust Company of 
Kansas City, following the recent merger of 
the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Commerce Trust Company, places that in- 
stitution at the head of Kansas City banks 
in the matter of total resources and scope 
of business. This trust company is now the 
largest banking institution west of St. Louis. 
Its resources aggregate $101,347,146, with 
cash and sight exchange of $24,194,969 ; loans 
and discounts, $56,467,582; U. S. bonds and 
certificates, $11,678,176; other bonds and se- 
curities $5,385,016. Deposits total $71,732,- 
927, with capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $8,379,306. 

W. T. Kemper is chairman of the board 
and J. W. Perry, president. The executive 
and employee personnel of the former two in- 
stitutions have been continued in the organiza- 
fion of the Union Trust Company as far as 
possible. The board of directors is one of 
the most representative and influential boards 
in the country with a total membership of 
fifty-four. 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST & SAVINGS 
COMPANY 


One of the strongest trust companies in the 
South which has been especially successful 
in serving out-of-town bank and trust com- 


pany correspondents, is the Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Company of Birmingham, 
Ala. This company has capital of $500,000 
and earned surplus and undivided profits of 
$811,107. tesources aggregate $15,399,000 
and deposits $13,971,000. The officers are: 
A. W. Smith, president; Tom O. Smith, vice- 
president; W. H. Manly, cashier; Benson 
Cain, assistant cashier; C. D. Cotten, assis- 
tant cashier; E. W. Finch, assistant cashier ; 
Maclin F. Smith, trust officer; Exam Elliott, 
assistant trust officer. 


The United States Trust Company of Pat- 
erson, N. J., announces that Mr. William E. 
Walter, formerly examiner for the Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance of the State 
of New Jersey, has become associated with 
that company as a vice-president. 

The New Orleans Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been organized in New Orleans, La., 
with capital and surplus of $650,000. 








